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Diatocur V. 


Minister. As we are, each of us, satisfied | 
that che Scriptures abundantly ascribe all divine 
names, attributes, works and honors to the Fa- | 
ther, you will not expect from me a formal proof | 
of the fact, My object now is to prove that! 
the Scriptures do in effect, ascribe the same | 
names to the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Parishioner. But not verbally and expressly. 

M. I am now satisfied that they do not. | 

P. Do you admut, also, that the Scriptures 
ascribe many names &c. to the Father, which 
they do not ascribe to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, considered as a distinct person ? 

M. Whether this is to be admitted, I am not | 
fully prepared to say. But that several divine | 
names &c. are, in the Seriptares, ascribed to | 
the Father, which are not ascribed either to the 
Son, or Holy Spirit, I readily admit. 

P. Are those names &c. peculiar to the Fa- | 
ther? Do they, exclusively, belong to the Fa- | 
ther, insomuch that they cannot with truth, or | 
propriety be ascribed to any other being ? | 
MM. This, I cannot admit, as the adinission | 
would be a virtual acknowledgement of the su- | 
periority of the Father to the Son, and the Holy 


piri 


Eo 


'P. You cannot admit, then, that several di- | 
vine names &c ascribed to the Father, are pe- | 
culiar to the Father, because, if you were to| 
adinit the fact, the supremacy of the Father | 
must be admitted. Does not this reason seem | 
to imply that your attachment to your theory | 
has an undue influence on your mind, and in 
your decision? But is this consistent with fair 
and ingenuous discussion? Can you be satis- 
fied with it ? 

M. You seem disposed, Sir, to “condemn a) 
man for a word.” Ido not hesitate to admit 
that the names &c. in question are peculiar to 
the Father, but not in such a sense, however, | 
as to imply his superiority, either to the Son, | 
or the Holy Spirit. 

P. But if you admit that the Father is “the 
only wise God,” the “only Potentate,” that he 
«only hath immortality,” that his “ name alone 
is Jehovah,” that “there is but one God, the 
Father,” that he “ only is good and holy,” that 
he is “the Most High, and exalted far above 
all Gods,” and that He “ made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is.” If, Sir, you 
admit all this, I see not but you must admit, 
that divine names &c. are so ascribed to the 

Father, as, unquestionably, to establish his ab- 
solute supremacy. I must ask you then, do 
you admit, or do you not, that these names &c. | 
are exclusively ascrited to the” Father. ?An / 
unevasive and frank answer is expected, 

M. I answer then, that I believe that some | 
of them are ascribed, exclusively to the Father. 
But I am not satisfied that they are all so as- | 
cribed. 

P. Why you should not be, you must your-| 
self be the judge. But that all the divine 
names, which I have mentioned and many— | 
many more of like character are, exclusively, | 
ascribed to the Father, cannot, J am fully per- 
suaded, be reasonably questioned; and that 
they unequivocally establish the supremacy of | 
the Father is a fact, it seems to me, that can, 
admit of no reasonable doubt. But if, as you, 
may suppose, all the names in question are not, 
ascribed, exclusively, to the Father, yet, as a) 
part of them are so ascribed, according to your | 
own concession, I see not how you can give) 
them any reasonable construction, which would 
be available to the support of your theory: 

M. Should I be unable to do this, yet, if I 
should produce conclusive scriptural evidence | 
that Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are pos- | 
sessed of all divine attributes, my theory will, | 
[ think, be supported. This evidence I shall | 
endeavor to produce in the first place in refer- | 
ence to Jesus Christ. 

P. As you have heretofore expressed it as | 
your belief that he is a complex Person, con- | 
sisting of “ a true body, a reasonable soul,” and | 
of a divine nature, [ must be permitted to ask | 
whether it is your object to prove that this same | 
Person is possessed of all divine attributes ? 

M. Are you serious, Sir, in proposing so &éx- 
traordinary, and, as it seems to me, impertinent 
question ? | 

P, I certainly am very serious, as I wish 
clearly to understand you. | 

M.1 say, then, that my object is to prove | 
that the Person of Jesus Christ is possessed of | 
all divine»attributes, 

P. By this, am I to understand that your) 
object is to prove that all divine attributes be- | 
long as well to the body and “reasonable soul” | 
of Jesus Christ, as to his divine nature ? 


i 
} 
; 


‘M. You do not stppose, Sir, I presume, 
that T believe humanity isjor can be divinity! | 

P. T know not how to suppose so; Yet I do} 
not know what to suppose, if you do not believe 
humanity to \se divinity ; for you are about to 
attempt to prove vat the Person of Jésus Christ, 
which you believe to ue partly human, is, nev- 
ertheless, completely divine — possessinn all 
divine attributes, 


sevine hye a Pa... : 

M. In saying that the Person of Jesus. is 

possessed of all divine attributes, | was. 1 be 

‘ —— ‘ 

eve incorrect, I ought rather to have said | 

that his divine nature is possessed ot al] divine 

attributes, 

P. By his divine nature, do you mean a di- 

Vine soul or spirit ? | 

» ge | 

M. What else could I mean? My meaning, | 

J io ° } 

I should think, must be very obvious. 
> . . ee 

P. Do you suppose that this soul or spirit of 


Jesus Christ is completely, and independently 
divine ? 





M. If it were otherwise, it could not be pos- 
8essed of all divine attributes, 
P. But if this be the character of Jesus 


-hrist, must he not b : 
- e complete] 3 
dently God ? I y and indepen 


M. Posse 
Not be other 
P. i 


ssed of all divine attributes, he can- 
wise than God in the highest sense. 
8 there, in this sense, any other God ? 





“y 


M. T am apt to speak incautiously. I ought 
to have said, that Jesas Christ, considered as 
united to the Father, and to the Holy Spirit, is 
God in the highest sense. : 

P. Independent then, of this union, Jesus 
Christ is not completely God, or God in the 
highest sense. 

“M. This, I have not said, 

P. \n direct terms you have not, But you 
have said, I think, that which is equivalent to 
it. But if you have not,I must be permitted to 
ask—whether you do, or do not believe that 
Jesus Christ, independently of the union in 
question, is God in the highest, or supreme 
sense ? 

M. I believe that he is possessed of all di- 
vine attributes, and that, therefore, he is God. 
I do not however, believe that he is the one 
God; but that the one God consists of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 1 know 
not how I can give you a more satisfactory 
answer. 

P. Your object, then, is to prove that Jesus 
Christ is but a component part of the one God. 

M. This, Sir, I do not allow. I believe that 
Jesus Christ is God, and in the highest sense ; 
yet I cannot contemplate him, in this character, 
but as in union with the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit ; which union I believe to be inseparable. 

P. Your object, then, cannot be, I should 
think, to prove that Jesus Christ, separately 
considered, is possessed of all divine attributes ; 
but that he possesses these attributes, in con- 
nexion or jointly with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. If this be your object you will unques- 
tionably make it evident that all divine attri- 
butes are to be found in or about your supposed 


trinity or triune God; for it embraces the | 


Father, who is, undoubtedly, possessed of all 
divine attributes. Should you so avail yourself 
of this fact, as to say that the Scriptural ascrip- 
tions of divine names to the Father are equally 
applicable to the Son, and Holy Spirit; you 
will, probably, in your own estimation, attain 
your object. But | hope you will not have re- 
course to so pitiable an expedient—an expe- 
dient, which | must regard as trifling with a 
subject far too serious to be trifled with. 

M. You need not be apprehensive, Sir, that 


I shall have recourse to the expedient you men- | 


tion, for, notwithstanding I cannot distinctly 
contemplate all divine perfections as belonging 
to Jesus Christ, but as united to the Father, and 
the Holy Spirit, yet I believe that they belong 
to him personally. I believe also that the same 


attributes belong, personally, to the Father and | 
the Holy Spirit; and yet 1 believe that these 


same attributes, and no more, belong to the one 
God. These things, 1 frankly confess, are 
mysterious. 
shall therefore make no attempt to explain 
them. 


P. They are, indeed, very Strange thimen > 
utterly weyord both my comprehension and 


belief. But as it is your object to prove that all 
divine attributes belong to Jesus Christ, per- 
sonally considered, { will urge no further in- 
quiries, at present, respecting the strange things 
you have brought to my ears; yet I must be 
permitted to make some further inquiries res- 
pecting the personal character of Jesus Christ. 
As you have expressed it as your belief that 
the person of Jesus Christ comprises both a hu- 
man and divine soul, I have to ask—whether 
these two souls are inseparably united; inso- 
much that we cannot speak or think of his per- 


son correctly, but in this united character? oi, | 


whether each of the souls is essential to his 
Person ? 

M. I believe, Sir, that Jesus Christ is pos- 
sessed of two souls, one human, the other di- 
vine—that these souls are inseparably united, 
and constitute his Person, or personal charac- 
ter, ‘so that he may. with propriety be called 
God and man, according to the “ Assembly’s 
Catechism.” 

P. But if Jesus Christ, as to his Person, may 
with propriety be called both God and man, 
does it not follow that when he is called God, 
his human, as well as his divine nature, is in- 
tended, and that when he is called man, his 
divine, as well his human nature is intended ? 
I see not how those conclusions can possibly 
be evaded, if the Person of Jesus Christ be beth 
human and divine—both God and man; for, 
surely, whatever is said of his Person, must be 
said of his whole Person. 

M. Should I admit your conclusion to be 
correct, what will you infer from the admis- 
sion ? 

P. I must infer that you give countenance 
to language, which appears to me very strange 
and extravagant. I must also infer that the 
properties of the human soul belonging to the 
Person of Jesus Christ, are the properties also 
of his divine soul, and that the properties of the 
divine soul belonging to the Person of Jesus 
Christ are the properties also of his human soul. 

M. These conclusions, I can by no means 
admit. They involve a gross absurdity. 

P. That they do involve a gross absurdity, 
is very apparent. But if your speculations res- 
pecting the Person of Jesus Christ be correct, 
the conclusions, absurd as they are, must, nev- 
ertheless, be admitted. And of this, I wish to 
convince you. 

M. Your wish, Sir, must be fruitless. 
never be realized. 

P. Perhaps so. I will, however, attempt to 
carry it into effect. In order to this, let me 
ask—does more than one Person belong to 
Jesns Christ ; or, is Jesus Christ more than one 
Person ? r 

M. He possesses more than one nature, or 


It can 


| one character. : 


P. You cannot suppose, Sir, that I can re- 
gard this, as a pertinent answer to my question. 
Let me have a candid, and undisguised answer, 
if you wish me to believe that the discovery of 
truth is your object. Whatever you may say, 
that has the appearance of evasion, or shuffling, 
I can construe neither to your own advantage, 
nor to the advantage of your cause, 

M. J will say then that Jesus Christ is but 
one Person consisting of two natures—homan | 
and divine. e3 


How they can be, [ know not. [| 




















Christ must belong, unquestionably, to his Per- 
son, as his Person is but a synonymy for him- 
self. 

P. When all divine attributes, then, are as- 
cribed to Jesus Clirist, they are, of course, as- 
cribed to his Person—his whole Person; so that 
according to your own concession they must 
belong, as well to his human, as to his divine 
nature ;—as well to his human, as to his divine 
soul. Hence it follows that, if your theory be 
correct, the humanity of Jesas Christ is divinity 
_—his human soul, a divine soul, 





M. “Angels! Ministers of grace! defend | 
us” from sneh a conclusion. If not wantonly | 
impious, [ must be permitted to say that it is 
consummate nonsense, 

P. T am not disposed, Sir, to contradict you. 
[ have only to request that you would make a 
right application of what you are pleased to call | 
by names, which might, perhaps, for your own | 
cause, as well have been omitted, 

My conclusion, whether it be consummate | 
nonsense, or otherwise, is, I most seriously be- | 
lieve, the legitimate and necessary result of | 
your belief respecting the Person of Jesus | 
| Do you not believe that this Person is both hu- 
man and divine, or that it consists, of a human 
and divine soul? that this Person is, numeri- | 
cally, but one? that this one Person is Jesus | 
Christ himself? and that whatever attribute | 
belongs to Jesus Christ, belongs to his Person ? | 
All this, I have understood you to acknowledge, | 
as your belief. If I have misunderstood you, I | 
wish to be corrected. 

M. You have rightly understood me, Sir, 
) but how you could draw your monstrous con- 
clusion from this, my belief, I have yet to learn. 

P. To my mind it is too obvious not to be 
seen and clearly understood, But as it is not) 
so to yours, I will endeavor to exhibit it in a | 
clearer licht. If Jesus Christ, or the Person of 
) Jesus Christ is but one, must not an attribute 
belonging to that one Person, really and truly | 
belong to that one Person ? 
| MM. You cannot suppose, Sir, T can believe 
that an attribute, belonging to a Person, does | 
not belong to that Person ? | 

P. A more direct answer would be more sa- 
tisfactory. 

M. I will say then, that an attribute, belong- 
_ing to the one Person of Jesus Christ, or be-| 
longing to Jesus Christ, who is but one Person, | 
really and truly belongs to that one Person. Is | 
this answer satisfactory ? 


P. It is—and I infer from it, that, if all di- | 
vine perfections belong to this individual Per- | 
son, that portion of the Person which you sup- | 
_pose to be human, must be divine. You, sure- | 
ly cannot, with the least shadow of propriety, | 
_aseribe complete divinity to an individual Per- | 


| son, if_ that. Peraance-cent--mermposenty "atv rHe: | 
By ascribing, therefore, complete divinity to the | 
|Person of Jesus Christ, you virtually acknow- 
ledge that his Person,—his whole Person is | 
divine. In other words—you convert, or do| 
| what you can to convert his humanity into di- | 
| vinity. Nor is this all.— Another inference is 
|to be drawn from your concession, which must, 
| I should think, be much more appalling to your 
| theory, as it ascribes all human attributes to the | 
| . 
|Person of Jesus Christ, or a perfectly human | 
|nature. Now as Jesus Christ is, numerically, 
| but one—one Person, does it not necessarily 
| follow that, if all human attributes belong to the | 
| Person of Jesus Christ, his Person must be | 











perfectly human, his supposed divinity, notwith- | 

standing! You may say, if you please, that my 
‘inferences are of a contradictory character, 
/absurd, impious, nonsensical, monstrous and 
shocking, and, without any apprehension that) 
|I shall gainsay or oppose you. But [ do not, 
|hesitate to say that I most seriously believe 
‘that my inferences, however contradictory and | 
| monstrous, are nevertheless the legitimate and | 
junavoidable result of your theory. Nor do 1 | 
| believe, that you, Sir, or any other man can | 
|vindicate your theory from this imputation, 
weighty and momentous as it is. You may say, | 
also, that I have grossly misrepresented the | 
theory, embraced by Trinitarians, and that it! 
embraces no such monstrous absurdities, as I | 
have ascribed to it. Should you say this, 1) 
must be permitted to correct your mistake by | 
mentioning a few of the many representations | 
made of Jesus Christ by a distinguished Trini- 
tarian writer. Speaking of Jesus Christ he | 
says—“ Is it not wonderful that the same Per- | 
son should be the Creator, and yet a creature! | 
—that the Father of eternity should be born in| 
| time ?—that the mighty God, should be a weak | 
babe !—that the virgin’s womb should contain | 
him, whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- | 
tain !—that he, who had both father and mother, | 
should have neither father, nor mother—that | 
the Wisdom and the Word was an infant, that 
could not speak a word ?—He was omnipotent, 
and yet weak! infinite, and yet finite! invisi- 
ble, and yet was seen! immortal, and yet did 
die! a most spiritual being, and yet had flesh, 
and blood, and bones !” 

All this, Sir, and much more of similar char- 
acter is said of Jesus Christ by Trinitarians of 
high reputation for learning and piety ; and all 
is received as unquestionable truth by their de- 
voted followers. Nor do I believe that you, or 
any other Trinitarian of your stamp, can be 
sound in the Trinitarian faith without admitting 
that all this is true. But what more could any 
man say of the character of Jesus Christ, who 
wished to burlesque, and bring his Person and 
religion into contempt? Such a representation 
of the Founder of our holy, and consistent, and 
simple religion, with other repulsive corruptions, 
which have been foisted into it, has,I verily be- 
lieve, given rise to much infidelity, bitter con- 
tention, implacable animosities, eruel persecu- 
tions atid relentless murders in the Christian 
world. Most earnestly, then, do I entreat you, 
Sir, to look at this subject ; to consider it well, 
and to receive from it salutary instruction. 

M. While I thank you, Sir, for your serious, 
and I presume, well meant admonition, I must 
use the freedom to say that [ consider the re- 
presentation you have made, of the character of 





P. Does any attribute belong to Jesus i 
Christ, which does not belong to his Pe od PIE 


his whole Person ? 







‘esus Chris as I understand it, to he very con- 





M. Whatever attribute belongs to Jesus | 








P. 1 am glad to hear you make this declara- 
tion of your dissent, as it encourages me to 
hope that you will, ere long, see the necessity 
of abandoning the Trinitarian theory, both root 
and branch, But I am sorry you should think 
that a misrepresentation has been made of the 
character of Jesus Christ, according to that 
theory, as it may retard, if not prevent your be- 
lief of what I regard as precious and important 
truth. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL REPORTS, NO. 7. 
( Concluded.) 

Let me ask, do not our duties go beyond the 
chapel door? Is one hour, or two hours spent 
there on the sabbath, fulfilling the just command 
of him who said « Feed my Jainbs?” The first 
object should undoubtedly be to secure the af- 
fections of our pupils. This cannot be done by 
seeing them only two hours in 168. No. We 
must see them at home, among their friends and 


1, Yes,—the discoveries of the Bible afford 
an impressive representation of human nature, 
| Rhey are eternal realitics, immutable principles, 
| and as much in harmony with universal experi- 
ence, as the fruit of divine forcknowledge. In 
these discoveries, you perceive the difference 
| between human and divine, between man and 
,his Maker. What man proposes, is some wild 
|scheme of doctrine or practice, a vain oblation, 
unprofitable waste, and a sacrifice of cruelty. 
W hat your Maker prescribes, !s simple, rational, 
and salutary,—justice, mercy, humility, rectitude 
of heart and hand, tenderness of disposition, and 
humble piety. 

In every period of the world, the same _prin- 
ciples have prevailed. God has required, as 
preparatives for his strong city, a pure heart, 
devout affections, unreserved obedience, a rea- 
sonable service; but the belief, worship and man- 
ner of life, most congenial to man, have too 
often been imposing, mysterious, and irrecon- 
cileable with the simplicity of the gospel; full 
of parade,. ostentation, and outward observan- 








playmates, compare their Sunday garb, with 
their every day one, and see which suffers by) 
comparison, It is at home that the teacher; 
gains.a {gue insight into the character of his | 
pupils. “If possessed of any penetration, he can | 
likewise discover under what influences and dis- | 
advantages they live at home. And why will | 
you not visit them? You say to me “I have} 
nothing in particular to say, the children are at | 
school] constantly, and I shall be thought an in- | 
trusive visitor.” If you have not yet experienced | 
this, go until you do: and I venture to pledge 
myself that you will make more visits, than you | 
have ever yet attempted. It is one of the few) 
cases, in which the experience of others will 
not avail us. We must see and judge for our- | 
selves. So far from being considered an “ intru- 
sive visitor,” how often are you hailed with de-| 
light, “our Sanday School teacher!” and the | 
best chair made ready for you. Teachers, some 
and [ hope all of you have experienced this ; 
you have often seen the smile of pleasure, which | 
beanied on many a face as they silently crept 
behind the door, or secreted themselves in some 
low unmolested spot, Perehance they may ven- 
ture to yonr lap, and silently watch your counte- 
nance while speaking with their parents. Think 
you, they know not your motive or interest ? 


Some time since having occasion to make’ 


some visits at the north part of the city, 
we accosted a clild in the street, who we 
fuund did net attend Sunday school. We re- 


quested her to show us herhome. She led us 
into a wood shed through what was called a 
house, At length we arrived at a decent look- 
ing place. We asked her sister who had the 
care of her, if she should like to have her go to 
the Sunday school ? She was willing, and turned 


to. the ohild teask Les consent. 
mediately burst into tears, and it Was wong time 


ere we ascertained the cause of those tears; she 
at length told us, “she was ashamed to go to 
school, because she could not read” 
her age, 12 was the reply, and yet she did not 
know the letters! We finally prevailed on her 
to say she would go, as there was a little girl 
in the same neighborhood who would go with 
her. We did not see her the next Sunday, 
and it passed over, and the circumstance was 
forgotten, or only remembered to awaken sympa- 
thy. <A few weeks since at one of our lectures, 
I was accosted by a little girl, who asked me 
when I was coming to see her. See you? I 
repeated, not recognizing her, why do you ask 
ine that? why do you wish me to come and see 
you? She then said to me, was it not you in 
company with who called at our house 
when we lived in S—— street >— When remind- 
ed of that circumstance, J remembered it. The 
tears stood in her cyes, as she said “do come 
and see us soon? mother wants to see you, and 
she will thank you for comirg, and do try and 
come when I am at home!’ Upon inquiry I 
found she had entered school soon after our vis- 
it, through some indirect influence, and was im- 
proving rapidly. She now attends a day school, 
and reads tolerably well. This all transpired in 
the course of three or four months. Were we 
not amply paid for our visit, even our visits 
through the winter? I have since been to see 
her mother, and found it evne as the child had 
said ; she was thankful to us for our visit. The 
circumstances attending this incident, will never 
be forgotten either by teacher or pupil, nor is 
this the only instance in which many of our vis- 
its and requests have been attended to, though 
dormant fur a while, and as we feared forgotten, 

The explanation which we lately heard of 
that passage “ suffer little children to come un- 
to me and forbid them not,” must be too fresh 
in our memories to be forgotten ; conscience 
must whisper kindly—heed it—pay attention to 
it—neglect it not as you value your happiness 
—Our duties have assumed a more binding char- 
acter since that evening. They now appear 
more important, for we all wish to prove what 
was stated at that time.t¢ It cannot be done but 
by extra exertions—let not the wintry blast, or 
the driving snow, chill the ardor and warmth of 
our hearts. 





1 The immense good that could be effected if prop- 
er consideration was given to the importance and 
responsibility of that office, which prepared the im- 
mortal soul for its happy destiny. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
NO, XXIII. 

WHO SHALL BRING US INTO THE STRONG CITY? 

What is the condition of man in the present 
world? Is it such as to inspire him with con- 
fidence, or such as to damp him with despon- 
dency? Has our Creator, after introducing us 
into being, abandoned the mysterious work of 
his hands? After forming us in his own image, 
and breathing into us the breath of life, has he 
consigned us to unavoidable blindness and hope- 
less ignorance? Has he afforded no capacity, 
no opportunity of obedience and improvement, 
no opportunity of reaching the strong city ? 

To questions and inquiries like these, let us 
devote a few moments’ attention, We shall 
find, I am persuaded, that the Most High has 

got otily revealed the strong city of immortal 
life,’ el has granted ug a conductor to its 


i ory: ; : ~ 


The ‘child im- | 


We asked | 


| Ces, 


Allow me to adduce a single illustration.— 
The dark ages, the crusades, the holy wars, of 
these you all know something: they are familiar 
to your mouth and yourear. Atthat superstiti- 
ous period, what were esteemed the privilege 
and glory of aChristian? Quite the reverse of 
what the prophet declares, doing justice, loving 
merey, and being humble in walking with God. 
The privilege and glory of a Christian consisted 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; in reconquer- 
ing Jerusalem ; in recovering from the power of 
the Saracens the Sepulchre of Christ. These 
were esteemed the high aim of perfection.— 
Conquest was glory; Death the crown of martyr- 
dom. 

This conquest of the holy city, this recovery 
of the sepulchre of Christ, you now believe, 
commenced in the ambition of the Few, and was 
accomplished by the fanatic enthusiasm of the 
Many. You now perccive their delusion. But 
| while you say this with a feeling of superiority, 
/you ought to be humble under the consideration, 
that many, many delusions are still abroad, and 
almost of equal magnitude. The same dark 
power is working upon the same materials ; and 
you ought not to wonder, if effects substantially 
the same are produced, 

You have a pilgrimage, a holy land, a strong 
city, before you,—which are no delusion, but 
sublime realities. Glorious things are spoken 
of thee, O city of God. You profess to be the 
followers of Jesus, your conductor to salvation. 
This pilgrimage you are invited to commence. 
Your time of arrival you are commanded to keep 
in your undiverted view. All confidence and 

hope you are allowed to repose in your heavenly 
Father. 

2. So far, perhaps, the Christian community 
jsre agreed; but when you are disposed to begin 
your journey, totake the first steps, if you ask 
| different classes of Christians the way, you will 
assuredly receive different directions. The 
| greater number inform you, with a very edifying 
confidence, that they are themselves in the nar- 
row path which leads to life, and that you have 
nothing to do but pursue the same course. Here 
you become embarrassed; one persuading you 
to turn off to the right, another persuading you 
to the left, and a third recommending that you 
wait for supernatural guidance. Some, it is 
evident, must be erroneous; and none can produce 
any claim to infallibility. In whom then will 
you confide? Who shall bring you into the 
strong city ? 

In a case something similar, the voice of in- 
spiration has proclaimed: When men shall say 
unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits, and unto wizards that peep and_ that 
mutter; should nota people seek unto their God? 
To the law and the testimony: if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them. The way of salvation is revealed 
with sufficient clearness. Isaiah calls it a high- 
way, the way of holiness; and he adds, that 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err there- 
in. 

Reader, the highway of holiness leads to the 
strong city; and the conductor whom God has 
sent you, is the Savior of the world. Upon this 
path Jesus Christ has shed the illumination of 
heaven; and all who come to him, and accept the 
privilege of being his followers, he promises to 
lead to the mansions of his Father’s house, the 
strong city of eternal life. Would you share 
this glory? Welcome, before it is too late, the 
privilege now proffered to your acceptance. 





[From the Gospel Banner.] 
CHRISTIAN ATONEMENT. 

Much has been written, and much more has 
been said, by Christian divines and others on 
the doctrine of Atonement. It is urged as a 
very important article in the Christian faith, and 
that with great propriety; for on a correct un- 
derstanding of this leading article in the system 
of Christianity, depends the hope we entertain 
for our future and eternal felicity.. A mistake 
on this momentous subject is calculated to de- 
stroy our peace by impairing our confidence in 
God as our heavenly Father and um changing 
Friend, and darkening the prospects of a future 
state with an impenetrable cloud, 

The most common notion of atonement which 
has prevailed for centuries, is, that it is vicari- 
ous. Hence it is believed and taught, that 
Jesus Christ, in order to make a proper atone- 
ment for sin, and open a way by which rebel- 
lious man could be saved from the impending 
and justly merited wrath of Jehovah, suffered in 
room and stead of the sinner; that he most 
benevolently, and in the fulness of divine pity, 
stepped in between the guilty victim of eternal 
vengeance and offended justice, and received in 
his sinless body that which was due to the 
transgressor for his sins. Dr Watts, who was 
in the former part of his life a believer in this 
doctrine, expresses it thus: 

«IT was a rebel doomed to fire, 
Doomed to endure eternal pains ; 


He, on the wings of swift desire, 
Assum’d my guilt and took my chains.” 


And again— 


. He quenched his Father’s flaming sword 
In his own vital blood !” 


By this compassionate act of the blessed Je- 





_ 


‘cle. 
‘trine of Christian Atonement, and to notice 
some of the benefits which result to the mind 


' which it is found. 


concerning the atonement. 
)the word “atonement,” as here used by the 
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_ 3us, it is supposed the, wrath of the Creator has 
, been appeased, and a consistent way opened by 
; which he can cxtend pardon to his erring child- 


fren, and fina.ly save them with an everlasting 
_ salvation. 


And this, many say, is their only 
hope of heaven. 

Now to us it is perfectly plain that this doc- 
rine exhibits the ebaracter of the Eternal 


‘Father in a light totaly at variance with that 


uf the Son; for while the Son is represented as 


full of compassion and mercy, the Father is 


filled with indescribable wrath, which nothing 


could remove short of the death of his beloved 
Son. 


Moreover, if it does not represent the 
Divine Being as capricious and changeable, we 


| confess we do not know what would. 


It would be an easy task to point out the 


| monstrous inconsistencies and glaring absurdi- 
/ues involved in this view of the doctrine in 


question ; but this is not our design in this arti- 
It is our object to point out the trae doc- 


rightly instructed concerning it. The word 
atonement occurs only once in all the New 


‘Testament ; and it seems unaccountable how 
_any such doctrine as we heve adverted to could 


be drawn from the passage or the connection in 
The reader is requested to 
turn to Rom. v. 2, and read as follows:—* And 


, not only so, but we also have joy in God, through 


our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement.” No mention is here 
nade of any wrath or vengeance of the Father 


, being pacified or satisfied by the Son; but the 
‘farthest from it possible is the language of this 


inspired Apostle. At the sixth verse, he says 
—For when we were yet without strength in 
lue time, Christ died for the ungodly.” And 


inthe 8th verse he further says—« But God 
‘commendeth his love towards us, in that, while 
, we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” 
ilove of God to mankind, even in their sinful 


The 


state, is here alleged as the reason of the com- 
ing and death of Jesus Christ. No change 
needed to be wrought in the divine mind, which 
indeed would be ap impossibility. God was 
always love, and his tender mercies were always 
over all his works. After establishing this 
consoling doctrine as the foundation of Christ- 
‘ian hope’ and joy, the apostle deduces an im- 
portant argumeat therefrom in favor of salya- 
tion— Much more then, being justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
‘nm. For if, when we were enemies we were 


, reconciled to God by the death of his Son, uch 
| more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 


his life.” ‘Then follows the verse first quoted 


It is evident that 


Apostle, is synonymous with the word ‘recon- 
ciliation.’” And it is furthermore evident that 
the believing Christians had received it, and not 


, that God had received it in consequence of the 


, death of Christ. 
This, in our apprehension, is the true, scrip- 
, tural doctrine of Christian Atonement ; it is in- 


, deed a most glorious doctrine when rightly un- 
, derstood; and to be understood in ful] it must 
be felt in the heart. It must be interwoven 
| with our Christian experience, and have an in- 
'fluence—a holy influence—upon our affections, 


disposing us to love God with all the heart, and 
to delight in his service as our chief good. 
When we are saved from our sins, “ quick- 


,ened together with Christ,” translated from the 
|“ kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 


God’s dear Son,” we have then “ received the 


;atonement” and ‘joy in God through our Lord 


Jesus Christ.” All that is implied, in the 
scriptures, by salvation through the medium of 
Jesus, is embraced in that atonement which the 
true Christian experiences when he is brought 
into a state of reconciliation to God, to His laws 
and government, and to all the dispensations of 
His holy hand; and this makes the doctrine one of 
the most interesting and salutary of any reveal- 
ed in the word of God. When thus understood 
and felt, fear is driven from the heart, and we 
trust in the paternal and everlasting mercy of 
our Father in Heaven, who hath “ loved us and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 





{From the Eclectic Review.] 


CRITICISM ON LUKE XV. 7. 

“‘ There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth}more than over ninety-and-nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” 

The Jews, it would seem, from their own wri- 
ters, were accustomed to divide “just men” in- 
to two sorts. They that had been sinners but 
had repented and become new men, they ac- 
knowledged to be “just men,” in comparison 
with the wicked and with what they had been 
before. But they who had not been sinners or 
particularly faulty or vicious men, but had Jed a 
fair course of life (like the young man in the 
Gospel who according to his own account had 
kept all the commandments from his youth,) 
they accounted good or holy men, perfectly just 
men. In illustration of this arbitrary distine- 
tion, Lightfoot refers to a custom which obtain- 
ed among them at the feast of Tabernacles, while 
the temple stood, for some of the elders and 
grandees of the nation to meet at night in the 
temple and sing such songs as these, which cer- 
tainly savored more of self-flattery than devo- 
tion. Some of them sang this, “ Blessed be my 
youth which hath not shamed my old age.” 
These, say they, were good and holy men, and 
had been men of good words from their first 
sprouting or growing. Others sang, “ Blessed 
be my old age that has made amends for my 
youth.” These latter, they said, were men of 
repentance, and they greatly undervalued this 
latter class compared with the former. Now it 
is plain that if the self-righteous Jews made these 
distinctions, and established such a scale of de- 
grees among themselves in estimating their per- 
sonal worth, and even undervalued those of their 
own body who are called men of repentance, 
they would be likely to treat with the utmost 
contempt, those whom they deemed publicans 
and sinners, which accordingly they did. This 
was the spirit rebuked by our Lord, The pub-_ 
lican was at best, according to their theory, 
«man of repentance,” and was despise 
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and righteous man, his whole devotions consist- 
ing in a strain of self-exultation, and his prayer, 
if prayer it could be called, being drawn up 1” 
the spirit of indictment against his offending 
brother, “God I thank thee,” &c. &c. The 
parable of the Prodigal is framed upon the same 
principle. ‘The elder son disdains his returning 
brother as a “man of repentance,” and arro- 
gates to himself superior worth, exactly charac- 
te:izes the selt-sufficient Pharisees whose senti- 
ments he embodies, and whose supercilious lan- 
guage he employs. In these exquisitely con- 
structed apalogues, our Lord reasons with them 
apon their own assumptions; supposing, not 
granting, they possessed the goodness to which 
they laid claim; and suggests that if they were 
as perfect as they presumptuously assumed to be, 
they would have no reason to complain that a 
greater sinner was pardoned upon his repentance, 
but ought rather to rejoice as God and angels 
did over every triumph of religious principle in 





a sinful world. But he crushed their own fan- 
cied fabric to the dust, by asserting that the con- 
versiou of one such sinner as they held in scorn 
was of far higher account in the estimation of 
superior beings, than the feigned and defective 
moralities of a hundred such outwardly sancti- 
monious, but really hypocritical men, a8 many of 
them were. “There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and-nine just persons, (such as they affected to 
be,)who need no repentance.” It might have 
been rendered not “more than,” but “rather 
than ;” just as in another parable the publican is 
said to go down to his house justified, “ rather 
than” the other. Thus did our Lord effectually 
vindicate his own line of procedure in seeking 
the lost; rescue from contempt in all ages the 
subject of genuine repentance, and hold up to 
deserved censure those arrogant pretenders to 
excessive sanctity who, locked up in selfishness 
and pride, professed to be shocked and scandal- 
ized at the mercy an@ condescension displayed 
by the Redeemer of the world, toward penitent 
arid recovered transgressors. 


Extract from the Christian Intelligencer. } 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 

The parliament which met in 1640, summoned 
by Charles I, which has been so celebrated in 
the history of Great Britain, is usually called 
the long parliament. From their first convoca- 
tion, they evinced that they were not likely to 
be more subservient to the views of the crown, 
than their predecessors had been. As the most | 
violent oppressions of the people had been, in| 
relation to the church, on this quarter, the 
Commons, as the representatives of the people, | 
thought themselves bound to interpose for ewe 





protection. Petitions from hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons of the conflicting religious | 
parties were presented to the parliament. | 
They besought the king to call together an as- 
sembly of the most learned and upright minis- | 
ters of England, of the different denomimations, 
to consult on the best measures for advancing 
the moral and religious interests of the king- 


dom. With this request the king perseveringly | 


refused to comply. At length, despairing of 
his concurrence, the perliament took measures | 
for calling one in their own name, and for that | 
purpose they wrote letters to the knights and | 
burgesses, of all the counties, requesting lists | 
of the persons best qualified. From these lists | 
they selected one hundred and thirty-one di- | 
vines, to which they added ten lords and twenty | 
commoners, with equal privileges of debating 
and voting. Ninety-six English divines attend- | 
ed. A great proportion were advocates for 
Presbyterianism. A number of the most learn- 
ed Episcopalians were invited, among whom 
were Archbishop Usher and Bishop Prideaux ; 
but only a few attended, the king having de- 
clared against the convocation ; and the episco- 
pal clergy had entirely deserted the assembly, 
before the covenant was brought in, so that the 
establishment was then left without advocates. 
The Independents or Congregationalists, con- 
stituted a small number at first, but increased 
during the session of the assembly. Unques- 
tionably the best talents and learning were 
selected to form the assembly of divines. The 
members of parliament had access to the best 
sources of information, and they had every in- 
ducement to select the rarest talent of the 
kingdom. The assembly of the church of Scot- 
Jand on her part would not fail to put in requi- 
sition the best intellect at their command, The 
members of the Westminster Assembly had 
generally availed themselves of all the aid 
which the literary institutions of the day could 
afford them. The greater part of them were 
men of profound erudition, men who laid under 
contribution all the treasures of ancient and 
modern literature, for the illustration of the holy 
scriptures, in the originals of which they were 
deeply versed. Dr Twisse, the prolocutor, af- 
ter. having gone through the usual course of 
study, at Westminster school, at the age of 
eighteen entered Oxford College, where he 
prosecuted with intense application, his studies 
for sixteen years together, before he was licens- 
ed to preach the gospel. Here was the cele- 
brated Dr. Lightfoot, one of the greatest orien- 
tal scholars of the age ; and the learned Seldon, 
a lay member, who, by his vast skill in oriental 
learning and Jewish antiquities, frequently 
silenced the most able divines. The names of 
Gataker, Greenhill, Arrowsmith, Bishops, Rey- 
nolds, and Wilkins and others, wili ever »e 
conspicuous among those who were most influ- 
ential in the affairs of this venerable body. 
Baxter, who knew most of them, says: “ they 
were men of eminent godliness, learning, min- 
isterial abilities, and fidelity ; and being not 
averse to being one of them myself, (says he,) I 
may the more fully speak the truth which I 
know, even in the face of malice and envy, that 
as far as I am able to judge by the information 
of history, and by any other evidence, the 
christian world, since the days of the apostles, 
had never a synod of more excellent divines, 
than this synod and the synod of Dort. 

As before stated, the assembly was opened 
on Saturday, July Ist, 1643, with a sermon by 
Dr Twisse, the prolocutor; both houses of par- 
liament being present. They adjourned to 
Monday, when certain rules and regulations 
were drawn up and agreed on. The assembly 
being now ready for business, the parliament 
sent them on order to review the thirty-nine 
articles of the church. More than two months 
were spent in debating upon the first fifteen 
articles, and the result was only two changes 
in the ninth and eleventh.” In this stage they 
called in the aid of the Scots, who stipulated 
an uniformity of religion and church govern- 
ment between the two countries. The Scotch 
Commissioners were the Rev. Messrs Alexan- 
der Henderson, George Gillespie, Samuel Ru- 
therford, and Robert Baillie ; and ruling elders, 
‘Lord Maitland, the Earl of Lowden, and Archi- 
bald Johnston, They were introduced into the 





assembly, Sept. 15th. After much debate, the 


solemn league and covenant, which had been 
drawn up in Scotland; passdd the assembly, with 
some slight amendments, was ratified by both 
houses of parliament, and by an order, dated 
Sept. 2ist, was printed and published. Tt was 
the object of this solemn compact to remove 
episcopacy, and to unite the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in defence of 
civil liberty, and the maintenance of the reform- 
ed religion; taking the kirk of Scotland as @ 
model of the greatest purity in doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship. About the middle of July, 
1646, when the discipline of the church had 
been established on a Presbyterian basis, it was 
moved to finish their confession of faith. The 
English divines would have been content with 
revising and explaining the doctrinal part of the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 
but the Scots insisting upon framing an entirely 
new system, the assembly drew up the West- 
minster confession ; and the parliament, after a 
thorough examination of the several articles, 
agreed to its doctrinal part, and ordered it to be 
published, June 20th, 1648, for the satisfaction 
of the foreign churches. While the confession 
of faith was under discussion in the assembly, 
committees were appointed to reduce in the 
form of catechisms, one larger, for the purpose 
of a public expositor in the pulpit; the other 
smalier, for the instruction of children, in both 
of which, the articles relating to the church dis- 
cipline were omitted. The shorter catechism 
was presented to the House of Commons on the 
5th of November, but the larger, by reason of 
marginal references to scripture, which the 
house desired might be inserted, was not ready 
till the 17th of April, 1648, when the house 
ordered six hundred copies to be printed for the 
service of the members, and having examined 
and approved ;t, they allowed it to be printed 
by authority, for public use, Sept. 15th, 1648. 
The chief business committed to the assembly 
now beiug finished, the Scotch Commissioners 
took their leave. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER.— Closing Remarks. 
When prone to yield to discouraging reflec- 
tions in view of our success as teachers, may it 
not be well for us to bring to mind tae exam- 
ple of Him from whom we have learned to en- 
gage in this duty ? For the same purpose for 
which we do, or should put forth our feeble ef- 
forts, he laboured, and toiled, and endured un- 
weariedly, with no other earthly consolation 
than the sympathy and affection of a chosen 
few, ainid persecution and suffering. Conscious 
that he was doing his Father’s will, with the 





support of His approbation, he went patiently 
onward through the trials and dangers of his 
life to reveal to us, and to others through us, 
the glorious hope of an unceasing existenee | 
with Him whose wisdom and strength is suffi- | 
cient for those who seek them of him. 
we be discouraged with such an example, with 
such duties, and such promises as he has set be- 
fore us ?— Monitor. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 

We adverted last week to two topics in the | 
Tenth Annual Report of this Society, namely, 
Provision for Poor Lunatics, and Imprisonment | 
for Debt. The next subject is the 

CONDITION OF PENITENTIARIES. 

This is the name here given to State Prisons, 
a name indicating what every prison should be- 
come. So far as good management, under rules 
founded in humanity, and with provisions for 
moral and religious instruction and regular oc- | 





cupation, can make prisons not merely places of | 
hopeless confinement for a term of years, but of | 
reformation also, one’of the great ends of pun- 
ishment is answered; and the convict is finally 


released, not again to prey upon society, but to | 


perform a part of ite duties. Two long the re- | 


leased prisoner has been treated as a person | 
He has not only | be incredulous. 


disgraced beyond remedy. 


felt, but has been made to feel that he is an 
outcast; no confidence has been extended to | Minister of Justice in France, relating to the 


him, and he has again offended against the laws 
under the expectation of finding, and willing to 
find, a second time, the same home that had 
But 


reformation has now come fo be considered a 


before been provided for similar crimes. 


less romantic experiment than in former times ; 
and we regret to find, that notwithstanding com- 
mendable pains is taken in most of the state 
prisons to impart both common elementary school 
instruction and moral and religious instruction 
while in prison, little effort is made to learn the 
future condition of those who are discharged 
from its walls. 

The superintendent of the prison of Vermont 
says there are several cases where the convict 
has acknowledged his obligations for religious 
instruction and. moral improvement, and left the 
prison with a determination to lead a good life. 
The chaplain of the Connecticut prison says that 
“no special means have heen used to learn the 
conduct and character of individuals after they 
have been discharged from prison ; but from in- 
formation frequently incidentally received, there 
is reason to believe that, in a majority of instan- 
ces, they are decidedly improved.” There is 
nothing more satisfactory than this in the ac- 
counts of any of the State Prisons, except in that 
at Auburn, N. Y.; and why there have not been 
greater exertions made to find out the permanent 
results of the moral and religious means used 
in the penitentiaries, we cannot tell. It is, in 
our opinion, a matter of great importance, and 
searching inquiries of that kind would be bene- 
ficial both to the discharged prisoners and to 
the public, at once manifesting and exerting 
an interest which could not fail to be salutary. 


We are highly gratified with the results, par- 
ticularly recited, in. regard to the Prison at 
Auburn. They show an extent of reformation 
truly encouraging ; and especially so during the 
year immediately preceding the Report of the 
Prison Discipline Society.  Seyeral hundred 
letters of inquiry, says the Report, have been 
written concerning discharged convicts daring 
the last year, and 288 answers received, which, 


Shall | to the devotion or eloquence of the speaker. 


| specting domestic relations and influences upon 
| crime, it contains some statements in regard to | 


| our penitentiaries. 
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together with letters before received, amount 
to 449,” It appears that, of this number (449) 
the unreformed amount to 78; deranged 3; 
somewhat improved 63; much improved 76; de- 
cidedly reformed, and sustaining good characters 
229. Such is the information derived from per- 
sons of respectability in answer to diligent 
inquiries, It is worth volumes of spe- 
culation and vague conjectures, and pre- 
vious promises of the convicts, Twenty-nine 
cases are selected in the Report in which, in 


paralle!] columns, the characters of the persons . 


before conviction and after their discharge are 
placed opposite to each other, and form a con- 
trast most delightful to one who values human 
life for what it should be, and for what it may 
become, even after it seemed to be doomed to 
irremediable turpitude and disgrace, 

The Prison at Philadelphia, or New Peniten- 
tiary as it is called in the Report, affords an 
example of experiment upon the system of 
solitary confinement day and night, together with 
solitary labor. ‘The Commissioners of the Lower 
Province of Canada who visited the United 
States the last year, expressed a preterence for 
the Philadelphia system; but the Report before 
us is decidedly in favor of the plan of the Auburn 
prison, to which the plan of the other State 
It is not admitted that the 
construction of the Philadelphia prison prevents 
all communication between the convicts; nor 
that the discipline is in any respect more salu- 
tary than that of other penitentiaries. And in 
regard to the effect of the discipline on the 
health both of the body and of the mind, a case 
is made out, on the whole, unfavorable to this 
New Penitentiary. 

“Tt has no chapel, Sabbath school, or place 
of morning and evening prayers. 


prisons conforms. 


As a poor 
substitute for a chapel, the preacher takes his 
station in the hall between the cells, and preaches 
to about thirty convicts at once, through the 
feed-hole doors. 
they him.” 


He can neither see them nor 
Of course there must either be a 
number of chaplains, or the services must be per- 
formed with long intermissions, or a sing'e 
chaplain must soon be worn out in the service. 
Besides, if any great good is to be hoped from 
religious services, the person who performs them 
should be seen as well as heard; in order that the 
full benefit of his labors may be received by the 
hearers, they must sympathise with him by the 
aid of all the outward means which give effect 


Besides the facts presented in the Report re- 


the effect of education. We hope to see much 
fu'ler details in future reports, on this subject. 
It is one which is receiving much attention in 
Europe, and it is highly important to ascertain 
as many facts as possible relating to it for a 
series of years. In respect to this subject as 
well as to al] details concerning crime, the ac- 


counts of the State Prison at Aubusa —S eewsee 
fall and satisfactory than those of any other of 


It appears from an individ- 
ual examination of 747 convicts in that prison, 
embracing the whole number in August 1834 
and those afterwards committed to the Ist of 
January of the present year, that 4 had received 
a College education, 8 an academy education, 
221 a common education, 311 a very poor edu- 
cation, and 203 had received none. We should 
be gratified with a classification even more 
minute than this, and if it were attended to in 
all the State prisons, it might lead to demon- 
stration of the importance of common school ed 

ucation, as one important preservation against 
crime,—a matter on which some are, or affect to 


In the reports made to the King by the 


state and progress of crime in that country from 
1825 to 1832, the number of relapsed criminals 
is stated in tabular views, together with their 
previous convictions, the crimes of which they 
have been convicted, the punishment they have 
undergone, and the length of time between the 
convictions ; thus affording some data for judg- 
offenders. But the most important of the tables 
are those which show the degree of education, 
among those criminals, according to a classifi-' 


ing of the efficacy of the system in reforming | 





cation which will be understood by the follow-| 
ing abstract from the table, for the years 1828 
— 1832 inclusive. 

The yearly average number of persons con- 
victed of crimes against persons or property 
were of those— 

Unable to read or write 2,727 
Able to read or write imperfectly 1,140 
Able to read and to write well 388 


Having received a degree of in- 
struction beyond mere reading 64 
and writing. 

The whole population of France is stated to 
be 32,561,463, and the proportion of instructed 
(without regard to the amount of instruction) to 
be 38 in a hundred; this would give for the 
proportion of criminals among the instructed 
1641, whereas it is 1592, not a very great dif- 
ference ; but it should be observed that more 
than two thirds of this number were imperfectly 
taught to read or write, so imperfectly, it may 
be, that what they acquired could not be ex- 
pected to profit them much. But there is ano- 
ther view which gives a more favorable aspect 
to the case: namely, of those who could read 
or write imperfectly, 1 person was convicted 
out of 28,562 inhabitants; of those who could 
read and write well 1 out of 83,921 ; and of the 
more liberally educated 1 out of 508773. Now 
if there be any thing like an equality of number 
among the whole population, between those 
able to read or write imperfectly and those able 
to read and write well, (and we may suppose a 
near approximation) the result is highly favora- 





ble to the plea for educating the whole mass of 
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the people to such an extent as to become 8 
source of enjoyment, 

By a comparison of four Departments in 
which 73 in a hundred of the people can read 
and write, with four in which less than 13 in a 
hundred can read and write, the result is very 
favorable to the better educated Departments 
in which 1 person in 7,500 was accused within 
a given time of some criminal offence, and in 
the less educated, during the same time, 1 
in 5,300, 

It is by these and other facts relating to 
crime, deduced from constant investigation for 
a series of years, that much may be learned; 
and whatever lessons can be learned from well 
established facts will be so much gained to the 
cause of patriotism, and the higher cause of 
humanity. For we shall learn in this way to 
some extent how to prevent crime; instead of 
being constantly employed in the painful pro- 
cesses of detecting and punishing it. 

REV. ALBERT BARNES. 

Those who have seen any account of Mr 
Barnes’s trial and condemnation for heresy, and 
know any thing of the imbittered feelings exis- 
ting between the two great parties in the Pres- 
byterian Church, will naturally look for great 
excitement consequent upon the result of that 
trial, and they will not look invain. Mr Barnes 
has already informed the moderator of the Sy- 
nod before which he was tried and by which he 
was suspended from the ministry, of the grounds 
of his appeal from the decision of that body to 
the General Assembly, which is the highest 
judicatory. 

He appeals, in the first place, because he 
does not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The Presbytery to 
which he belongs was under the Synod of De- 
laware. This Synod was dissolved by an act 
of the last Assembly, to take effect from and 
after the session of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
which met before the 28th of October; and 
consequently it was not dissolved at the time 
he was arraigned before the last named Synod. 
He appeals also on the ground that the proceed- 
ings were in other respects irregular, the Sy- 
nod not having official records of the preceding 
trial, but only imperfect copies; and hearing 
only one party, the prosecutor. Another rea- 
son for his appeal is the injustice of the decis- 
ion, in attributing to him doctrines which he 
has not taught, and in condemning what he has 
tanght, and what is “in accordance with the 
Bible and with the Confession of Faith.” On| 
these and other grounds, upon which he takes | 
a firm stand, he sustains his appeal with power, 
and in a manner calculated to gain the gener- 





ous sympathy of the more liberal part of the | 
Presbyterian Church. 

The New York Observer, at all times cau- | 
tious in regard to the disputes among the Pres- | 
byterians, speaks of the decision of the Synod, | 


by euch en overwhelming majority, with sur- | 
prise, and the Evangelist and the Philade!phian 


espouse the cause of Mr Barnes without reserve 
or qualification. 

The Church and Congregation of which Mr} 
Barnes was the Pastor, have held meetings at, 
which they have expressed fully the deep sense 
of the injury inflicted upon them, upon their 
minister and upon the cause of religion. They 
speak as familiarly of religious freedom and of 
its blessings, as if they had never before been 
conscious that they lived under a hierarchy 
which could muzzle a teacher at pleasure, leav- 
ing to him and his people no other liberty but 
the liberty of submission, with as good a grace 
as may be. 

The First Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia which was under the pastoral care of Mr 
Barnes before he was silenced, have resolved 
unanimously that he is orthodox, and has preach- 
ed “the same gospel which was proclaimed by 
his predecessor, Rev. Dr Janes P. Wilson ;” 
that his sentence of suspension has not dimin- 
ished their confidence in him, but has increased 
their love for him, and their desire to attend on 
his ministrations; and that the 2d Presbytery 
of Philadelphia be requested to advise them 
how to procure a redress of their grievances. 
Similar resolutions were passed at a meeting | 
of the Congregation ; and it was farther resolved 
that the condemnation and suspension of Mr 
Barnes for differing in some unessential points 
from some of his brethren, is “ unprecedented 
in the Presbyterian Church, and should excite 
the deepest alarm among all who love its wel- 
fare, inasmuch as it discourages honest inquiry 
after truth, by the study of the Ioly Scriptures, 
the only infallible rule of faith—is a violation 
of the rights of conscience—is subversive of 
Christian liberty—and unauthorized by the word 
of God.” 

At another “meeting of the male members 
of the Ist Presbyterian Church” a preamble 
and a number of resolutions were adopted, well 
suited to the occasion. The following is an 
extract from the preamble. 


Whereas, we believe religious liberty the boon of 
every man, and Religion itself the most important 
and awful concern of human existence, its tenets 
being matters between Man and his Creator, who 
alone can see the heart and judge how tar each of 
us is sincere and sufficiently cautious in the adoption 
and maintenance of his religious belief: &e. 

And whereas, finally, we believe this persecution 
of Mr Barnes to be but the commencement of a sys- 
tem toreturn to darkness—and enslave the mind 
which God has made free. We as Freemen and 
Christians will not stand by and tamely submit to 
see, so good, and so useful a man as we believe Mr 
Barnes to be, sacrificed, lest we become partakers 
in other men’s sias. Therefore Resolved, &c. 


We subjoin a part of the resolutions : 


Resolved, That we will aid and support only such 
men and measures as can tolerate and fraternize 
with the Rev. Albert Barnes, believing those of an, 
opposite kind to be, bigotted, unchristian and unkind 
—making divisions, contentions and war in the 
church, where there ought to be peace, harmony 
and love. a3 

Resolved, That we recommend to our Session the 
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the ae and control, and that we recom- 
mend to all our members that may be subcribers or 
patrons to any fund for Edueation or Missionary or 
College endowments of which they have the control, 
to discontinue their aid. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the lay 
members in all the Churches belonging to the As- 
sembly’s Presbytery to hold meetings forthwith— 
and that each Church appoint three conferees, who, 
as soun as may be after the appointments are made, 
shall meet together and make arrangements, and 
procure a place for a general meeting to give expres- 
sion to the views and feelings of the Churches, upon 
this subject. 


There is hope of a Christian community that 
can see so far into the measures of those who 
would usurp the prerogatives of the Omniscient. 
The language might perhaps well enough have 
been softened, but none of its independence 
should be yielded; none of that independent 
judgment from which it proceeded. 





DR ELY A SLAVEHOLDER. 

We published sometime since, as did the Ed- 
itors of almost all the papers we see, both reli- 
gious and secular, Dr Ely’s lively recital of the 
manner in which he became possessed of a 
The act was one which he evidently 
regarded as an act of humanity; and all who 
know how far removed he is from a mercenary 
spirit, can have no doubts that he assumed his 
new relation with a good conscience. But he 
brough: upon himself the stern rebuke of some 
and a friendly but unreserved expostulation from 
the Editor of the Evangelist, Mr Leavitt. 

To Mr Leavitt’s question why he does not 
emancipate his slave, Dr Ely thus replies: 


slave. 


‘My answer is this: I have a lawful claim on 
his services for the refunding of the money, 
with interest, which I paid for him: and my 
plans of benevolent operation render it undesira- 
ble that I should forgive him the debt. I wish 
to purchase more slaves in the same way, for my 
advantage and their own: for I can thereby in- 
crease my means of doing good, and can in a short 
time fit for freedom and emancipate more slaves 
than all the advocates of immediate emancipa- 
tion in New York have ever yet done. Six oth- 
er persons have earnestly besought me to do 
for them the very same thing which I am doing 
for Ambrose: but if I purchase them without 
employing them virtually as my hired men, 
while they are by civi] law my slaves, they 
will be less happy than now, while they have 
steady occupation and sure support. They 
would be qualified for fieedom by the training 
which I should give them, and were I to free 
them at once, I should soon be destitute of mon- 
ey to secure the emancipation of others. 

« But why not trust to the gratitude and hon- 
or of Ambrose to repay you?” My dear broth- 
er, I would as soon trust the honor of Ambrose 
as that of the Synod of Philadelphia,* but man- 
kind are such strange beings, that we had best 
not trust them, if we can help it, without bind- 
ing them down to do their duty by all lawful 
bonds of obligation.’ 

*It was the Synod of Philadelphia which con- 
demned Dr Ely’s friend and companion in the faith, 
Rev. Albert Barnes.—Ep. 


SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 

A society has been formed in Philadelphia of 
which the Hon. Horace Binney is President, 
and ©. 6. Fink Mf. D. ie Seoretary, called the 
American Association for the Supply of Teach- 
ers. Its design is to benefit mutually teachers 
and their employers, by becoming a medium of 
communication between the parties and thus 
overcome the “ difficulties incident to remoteness 


_ of situation and want of personal acquaintance.” 


The applications of teachers and employers are 
to be registered and compared, and they are to 


| be directed to the secretary above named. 


Besides satisfactory testimonials of moral 
character and of literay qualifications in the 
branches in which they profess to be prepared 
to give instruction, teachers of both sexes who 
make application tu the Association, are reques- 
ted to notice the following suggestions. 


Teachers applying for schools or private situations, 
willin writing inform the Secretary of all the branch- 
es of knowledge they suppose themselves qualified to 
teach; whether they desire situations in common or 
high schools or academies, or as private instructers, 
and whether as Principals or Assistant Teachers, 
they should state if they have a preference to any 
particular part of the United States as a location, 
and also their former occupation or employment ; 
what amount of compensation will be satisfactory ; 
and when, and for how long a period, their services 
can be secured. 


Those who seek for instructers are expected 
to observe the following particulars. 


Applications for teachers, will contain information 
respecting the sex and qualifications required , the 
probable amount of duty to be performed ; the salary 
to be given; the time when the Teacher will be 
wanted, and the term for which he or she is desired 
to be engaged. It should be stated also whether 
the travelling expenses of the Teacher will be de- 
frayed; and whether as a gratuity or as payment 
in part of advance of his or her salary. Should such 
expenses by agreement be paid whoily or in part, 
the Secretary, if it will promote the convenience of 
the parties, will draw, as shall be specified, for the 
amount so advanced. 


We should think that this association might 
prove to be both a convenient and useful medi- 
um of intelligence between teachers and their 
employers. 





WILBERFORCE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

We cheerfully insert the following tribute to 
one of the greatest and most persevering phil- 
anthropists of any age or country; and so far 
as it contains words of admonition to “the op- 
posers of abolition,” the admonition should be 
meckly received. We have always taken the 
ground of the right of free discussion ; and we 
have never known a course contrary to that of 
Gamalie], a wise teacher of the law, to issue 
well. We say to “the opposers of abolition” 
and of its public advocates, ‘ Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone’; willing that the result 
should show whether their counsel be of man 
or of God. 

FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF WM. WILBER- 
FORCE, 


Mr Eprror—lIn the number of the Select 
Journal for January 1834, there is a sketch of 
the life of William Wilberforce, taken from the 
“ Christian Advocate” an English periodical pub- 





eney of prohibiting all collections in our Church 
any society in which ultra old: scheol men have’ 


lished, I believe, in London. The following 
extracts from that article may help to enforce 
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, 
the advice of Gamaliel, (Acts y. ies 
opposers of Abolition. win you fea: 39 he 
ness to give them a place in your paper ? 
“ We have been much struck, in the perusa 
of the debates (upon the Slave Trade) by th, 
identity of tone and sophism between the pro 
slavery men of that day and their successors j 
the present. Lord Thurlow talked pathetical}; 
not of the murder of the slaves, but of the ruj 
of the traders; Lord Sydney eulogized the ten 
der legislation of Jamaica ; the Duke of Chan 
dos deprecated universal insurrection ; and th 
Duke of Richmond proposed a clause of com 
pensation !” 

Mr Wilberforce brought the question befor 

Parliament almost every successive year unt 
his object was attained. “He was not to } 
discouraged. It was the noble trait of his lon, 
and useful life, that he uniformly adhered ; 
principle: neither calumny, nor difficulty, j 
defeat could make him swerve, even for a i 
ment, from his determined puipose: and }, 
principle he triumphed. On the 3d of Apri 
1792, he again moved the abolition; and }y 
was again opposed by all the virulence and 4] 
the sophistry of colonial interest. The Wes 
Indian Advocates recommended, then as now 
palliatives and ameliorations, but proteste, 
against the only cure. Mr Bailey talked of th, 
great religious cultivation of the slaves. M, 
Vaughan recommended schools for education 
Col. Thornton predicted the ruin of our ship 
ping: and Mr Dundas had the merit of firs 
proposing “gradual measures!” The ruse suc 
ceeded, and gradualism was carried by a major 
ity of 68.” 
But Mr Wilberforce persevered year afte; 
year, and in 1806, “the Bill, under the aus 
pices of Government, passed the Lower Hous: 
by a majority of 114 to 15; and, through the 
efforts of Lord Grenville, was at length, tri 
umphant in the Lords. But the triumph wa: 
fairly given to Mr Wilberforce. He was haileg 
with enthusiastic acclamations on re-enterin 
the House after his success; and the country 
re-echoed the applause from shore to shore.” 








PHRENOLOGY. 

We have been favored with the use of a par 
of a work aout to be published, entitled Prac 
tical Phrenology, illustrated with fine Engra 
vings on Wood. By Silas Jones. 
Russell Shattuck and Co. 

Mr Jones has the reputation, we believe, o 
being the most extraordinary practical phreno 
logist in the United States, perhaps in th 
world. We should think, from the wonderfi 
accounts we have seen of his penetration fror 
the outward to the inward man, that he has we! 
earned and that he richly deserves that repute 
tion. It is said that his apartments are muc! 
frequented, by persons of the first respectabil 


Boston 


ity, and that for two dollars (cheap enougt 
and as cheap as one could get his fortune tol) 
by a first-rate seer) a person may be instructe: 
concerning his animal and intellectual qual 
ities and faculties, better than he knows then 
himself. 

In the work of Mr Jones, drawings of th: 
head of Washington and of several of our di 
tinguished countrymen are introduced with de 
scriptions of their general character and analy 


ses of their peculiar faculties and properties. 
We present a short extract, as a specimen 


connected with the head of Washington. 


General form of the head.—The head was we! 
developed in all the regions, and remarkable for it 
excellent balance. The shape of the forehead i 
almost the beau ideal for great judgment and practica 
ability. Itis nota forehead for abstractions, nor quic 
reading. Men of such organizations as his, grov 
wise more by experience and observation than b 
reading. The perceptive organs are in general ver: 
strong. His powers of observation must have bee: 
remarkable. 

Organization. so far as it can be seen and con 
jectured by examination of his busts, &¢.—Of th 
propensities he had enough to give great energy « 
his character. Combativeness and destructivenes 
were doubtless large and active, giving him courag: 
an a natural impetuosity of temper, but acting i! 
subordination to the higher sentiments. Secretive 
ness was also large. His well-known prudence o 
character, was owing more to this, acting with : 
strong comparison, than tocautiousness. Self-esteer 
was large, bui balanced as it was by large reverence 
benevolence, and conscientiousness, and little influ 
enced by approbativeness or acquisitiveness, the: 
was nothing of the abuse of this feeling in his lif 
while it imparted to his character a most commandini 
and uniformly sustained dignity and self-respect.— 
This, combined with his combativeness and destruc 
tiveness, gave him the natural feelings of a military 
commander. 


We think Mr Jones’s book will find grea' 
favor with those who have faith in the system 
and a liking for its details. 


Western Messencer.—The fifth numbe 


ceived. It contains among other good and use: 
ful articles, a prophetic essay, filled with hope- 


literary, moral and religious. The religiou: 
Ideas says the writer which we hope may be- 
come the life of Faith here, are those of thi 
Reformation ss they were in the breast of 
Luther, when passion slept, and the strong 
voice of his own good and right sense spait 
out.” 





INDICTMENT aND TRIAL oF Sir RicssR? 
Rum.—This is a /Jittle, humorous, ‘allegorics’ 
tract written sixty or seventy years ago and no¥ 
published by John Ford, Boston, It appeat 


from it tat there were some persons who used 





is current among us at the present day. 





A PASTOR’S LETTER 


a public Profession of Religion. 


of those to whom it is addressed. 
sed in separate portions, with suitable adapts 


on personal considerations, in view of their * 
mestic relations, and on the highest of al 
grounds, that of gratitude to the Savior, to com? 





to the ordinance of his appointment. 
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of this valuable religions journal has been re: 
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ful anticipations, on the Prospects of the Wee, : 


peter Bey 


en ee et 


the same language of reprobation against rum | 
and its kindred distillations at that time, whit? 4 


To his Congregation on the subject of making 4 


This is a Restorationists’ Tract, which con § 
tains a very affectionate and solemn appeal to 


the understandings, the wants and consciences | 
It is addres- | 


tion, tothe male and female members of the | 
congregation. They are invited and entreated | 
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we select a few lines relating to the last 


named topic. 

You gather yourselves together in honor of other 
benefactors. You love to keep up a grateful me- 
morial of what they were and did, And shall He, 
whom you are invited to commemorate as Christians, 
and to whom you are immeasurably more indebted 
than to any earthly being: shall He, of all whom 
you pronounce great and good, de the only one 7s 
studiously avoid meeting together to celebrate : 
Will yon joyfully celebrate the birth of your coun- 
try’s savior, and yet stand aloof from the colebraiion 
of the sufferings and death of the world’s Restorer : 
Can you feel that you have performed your whole 
duty, as disciples of Jesus, while the communion Is 
neglected ? 

The author has recourse to no elaborate rea- 

~ : 
soning to prove that the Lord’s Supper is an 
ordinance of perpetual obligation ; but the fol- 
lowing argument is alike simple and conclusive, 
as we should think, and, together with the whole 
tenor of the tract, entitled to deep considera- 
tion. 

You are not called upon to obey an injunction, the 
reason and motives of which you cannot discern. 
The communion service is a useful one. Our Sa- 
vior thought it so, or he would never have enjoined 
it upon his first disciples. Now can it be deemed 
less useful to us than it was to them? On the con- 
trary, may it not be considered more so. The fur- 
ther Christians are removed, in point of time, from 
the author and finisher of their faith, the greater 
must be their need of some such regularly recurring 
memorial of him. 

We hope this tract will be widely distributed, 
believing that it cannot fail to do good among all 
denominations who profess and call themselves 
Christians. 


—————— ———_— 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr Editor,—I should have sent you before 
now some account of my journey in the West- 
ern part of the state, but have been prevented 
by pressing engagements. 

I found there much that is cheering in the 
prosperity of our churches, and in the progress 
of pure and practical religion. I found that 
much has been done in our denomination by 
Sibbath schools, teachers’ meetings, and Bible 
classes, to lay the foundation of Christian char- 
acter in the young, to excite a deeper interest 
in religion among all the classes of the com- 
munity, and to improve the moral condition of 














society. The clergy appeared generally more | 
engaged in their high and holy vocation, and | 
their preaching more practical, earnest, and im- 

pressive, than formerly. And the prejudices of | 
other Christians towards us, which have so jong | 
been unfounded and unyielding, seem gradually 

wearing away, and they are beginning to adopt | 
the criterion of judging enjoined by our Savior; 

“by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Our views are gaining ground somewhat 
rapidly throughout the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. A very large proportion of the people in 
the county of Franklin are of our faith: and | 
there is not a village along the whole extent of 
the river in which there are not more or less 
Unitarians. Besides the larger societies, such 
as those at Charlestown, Walpole, Keene, 
Brattleboro’, Northfield, Deerfield, Northampton, 
Springfield &c. there are either established Uni 
tarian societies or small communities, in Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Windsor, Claremont, Chester- 
field, Swanzy, Hinsdale, Vernon, Bernardston, 
Leyden, Heath, Warwick, Orange, Greenfield, 
Shelburne, Montague, Leverett, Whately,Shutes- 
bury, Cummington, Amherst, Hartford, and 


several towns in the vicinity. In most of these 
towns the societies are able to support public 


worship but a part of the time, and call loudly 
for our sympathy and aid. They go not from 
Sabbath to Sabbath to the house of God, as 
we do; and suffer peculiar trials and privations. 
Is there not a strong obligation resting on us 
all to do something for the promotion of relig- 
ious truth, and the spread of the Gospel? Is 
it not obviously the duty of those who enjoy the 
blessings of religion, and wliom Providence has 
favored with the means of supplying the spirit- 
val wants of their brethren, to use these means, 
and thus to co-operate with the Father of mer- 
cies in blessing and saving mankind ? 

I am happy to state that in almost every 
place I visited, a disposition was manifested to 
aid destitute societies. 

At Northfield the Rev. Mr Hosmer’s society 
expressed a deep interest in the objects of the 
A.U. A. After my address Mr Woodward 
bore his testimony to the excellence of our 
Tracts, and expressed a wish that they might 
be more widely circulated. And Mr Hosmer 
spoke at some length and eloquently upon the 
power they had exerted in making our holy 
faith better understood, and saving many from 
Infidelity. An Auxiliary Association was then 
formed, and a committee appointed to circulate 
subscription papers with a view to promote the 
objects of the Association. And the ladies 
made their Pastor a life member. 

At Bernardston I found the people interested 
in the progress of correct views of Christianity, 
and the diffusion of the blessings of the Gospel. 
[t was not in my power to address them, but I 
conferred with several influential individuals, 
and it was proposed that they should subscribe 
for the Tracts, and appoint an agent. The labors 
of the Rev. Mr Rogers in that place and in Ver- 
non have been blessed. By the circulation of 
Books and Pamphlets and the establishment of 
Sabbath Schools, he has done much for the dis- 
semination of religious truth, and the promo- 
tion of praetical religion. By the judicious, 
untiring, and truly Christian efforts of Mr Cush- 
man in B. the Sabbath School has within a few 
years increased from 50 to upwards of 160 
scholars, And nearlyyone half of them were 
from other religious sociétes. The annual ex- 
hibition of this school excited the deepest inter- 
est ia ali who were present. 

[ delivered an address at Springfield to the 
the Rev. Mr Peabudy’s Society. They listened 
very attentively to the statements I made res- 
pecting the progress of divine truth, the priva- 
tions and trials of our brethron jin the distant 
parts of our country, and the inportance of 
sending them the words of eternal \ife, After 
iny address a jarge part of the audience re- 
mainéd, and very cheerfully formed themsolyes 
into an Auxiliary Association. A committee 
of ladies was appointed to make their pastor and | 
his wife life members of the parent association. | 
A number of gentlemen made themselves life | 
members ; and upward of 800 dollars were sub- 
scribed in aid of the funds of the A,U.A. And 
Thave just been informed that the subscriptions 
how amount to 1200 dollars, One gentleman, 
Mr Stearns, subscribed 50 dollars a year for 10 
years. 

Mr Peabody and several of his society ex- 
Clas ae warm approbation of the efforts 

(and e as a denom‘nation are now making 
: their wish and their prayer was that we may 
> yet more) to send abroad in our land the 











light of divine truth and the blessings of our holy 
religion. Their example both in word and deed 
is worthy of all imitation. May this good spirit 
become general, universal. If it should—if to- 
gether with our prayers our alms go up as a me- 
morial to heaven, then may we expect the divine 
blessing on all our churches—then the spiritual 
wants of the destitute and benighted parts of 
the country will be abundantly supplied, infidel- 
ity and sin will in some measure cease, the 
kingdom of God will‘come and his will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven. 
C., B., Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 


Nore.—A Society auxiliary to the A. U.A, 
has been formed at Kingston, of which Rey. 
John D, Sweet is Agent. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Mr David ‘Tilton was ordained, Oct, 14th, 
over the Congregational Church in Edgartown. 


Installed at Hardwick on Wednesday, 4th 
inst. over the Calvinistic Church, Rev. Edward 
J. Fuller. Introductory Prayer and Sermon by 
Rev Mr Backus of Palmer. 


Ordained at Frankfort, Maine, on Wednesday 
the 11th inst. over the Congregational Church 
and Society in that place, Rev. Samuel Salisbury 
Tappan of Boston. Sermon by Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams of Boston. 


The Rev. Mr Ide of Albany, has accepted 
the invitation of the Federal street Baptist 
Church in this city, to become their pastor. 


We understand that Rev. G. B. Cheever of 
Salem has received the appointment of Profess- 
or of Sacred Rhetoric in the Oberlin Institute. 


Secrs in New Hompsasiae.—According to 
Farmer’s Register the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists in New Hampshire have 12 Associa- 
tions, 116 ministers, and 20,000 communicants. 
Of the ministers 21 have been settled more than 
a quarter of a century. 11 were settled prior 
to 1800; viz. Messrs Porter of Conway, 1778, 
W ood of Boscawen, 1781, Ainsworth of Jaffrey, 
1782, Porter of Rye, #784, Haven of Croydon, 
1788, Hill of Mason, 1790, Kelly of Hampstead, 
1791, Hidden of Tamworth, 1792, Newell of 
Nelson, 1794, Robinson of Stoddard, 1795, and 
Prentice of Northwood, 1799. 

The Unitarian Congregationalists have 12 
ministers, of whom only Mr Howe, of Sury, was 
settled prior to 1800. He was ordained in 
1795. 

The Presbyterians have 7 ministers, the old- 
est of whom, Mr. Bradford of New Boston was 
settled in 1806. 

The Episcopalians have 6 ministers. Mr 
Fowle of Holderness, was ordained in 1791. 
Their next oldest minister, Mr Burroughs of 
Portsmouth, was settled 1819. 

The Calvinistic Baptists have 6 Associations, 
59 ministers, and about 6,500 communicants. 

The Freewill Baptists have 73 ministers. 

The Christian Baptists have 20 ministers. 

The Methodists have 3 Districts, of which 
the Presiding Elders are Messrs Dow, Wells, 
and Cahoon ; 62 travelling, and 16 local min- 
isters. 

The Universalists have 23 ministers. 

The Friends, or Quakers, have societies in 
13 towns. 

There are societies of Shakers at Canterbury 
and Enfield. B. Whitcher is their Bishop. 

There is a small Sandemanian Society at 


Portsmouth. _— 
The-Rewssounottes fave a church at Do- 


ver.—Exeter News-Letter. 





OBITUARY. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REV. JAMES FREEMAN, D. D. 


Mr Epiror—It was my privilege to be brought 
up under the ministry of that most excellent man, 
whose name stands above. I should be a singular 
exception to all, who knew him in the relation of a 
pastor, if I did not feel a veneration for his character. 
When I first read Goldsmith’s Village Preacher, it 
seemed to me descriptive of Dr Freeman; and the 
more I have known of him, the more have I seen the 
resemblance. The same tenderness towards children, 
the same ready sympathy for the unfortunate and af. 
flicted, the same sterling wisdom and practical piety, 
which the poet attributed to the man of his fancy, 
were the charms in Dr Freeman’s character, that 
secured to him the respect and love of persons of ev- 
ery age, and of all classes and conditions of society. 
There were in him some remarkable combinations of 
qualities, which, though by no means discordant, are 
seldom found united in the same individual. He 
was candid, yes, plain spoken, without ever being 
rude. He was stern in his adherence to his own 
principles, without being severe in his condemnation 
He was a 
man of great moral courage, without bravado, or any 
disposition to set public opinion at defiance. 

Dr Freeman had been, for so many years previous 
to his death, suspended by disease from active use- 
fulness, and removed from public view, that there 
are probably thousands in this community, who do 
not know how great a benefactor he has been to his 
race—how much he has done in his modest, unpre- 
tending way, in the cause of truth and righteousness. 
If those who knew his worth, had published it while 
he was living, their just commendation would have 
seemed to him exaggerated praise. But now he is 
gone—it is due not more to the respect we feel for 
his memory, than it is to the benefit of others, to let 
it be known how much good he did in his day and 
generation, and how he did it. 

I do not propose to do this,or to attempt a sketch of 
his Life,but to express my hope that Mr Greenwood 
will permit his discourse respecting him to be soon 
given to the public. I listened to it with the highest 
satisfaction, and thought it a just tribute toa “ just 
man.” Yours, 


of others, who were infirm in virtue. 


TimorTuy. 


Nore. Dr Freeman died in the 76th year of his 
age, and the 54th of his ministry. 


REV. JACOB FLINT. 

{Extracted from a Discourse delivered at the in- 
terment of Mr Flint, by Rev. Charles Brooks, with 
a few verbal alterations in the forms of direct address 
to the auditory.] 


The Rev. Jacob Flint was born in the north parish 
of Reading, Mass. A. D. 1767. He worked upon his 
father’s farm until he was twenty one years of age; 
and then prepared fér College at Phillips’ Academy, 
Andover, under the tuition of that veteran teacher, 
Dr Pemberton. Here, ag at Cambridge College, 
where he graduated in 1794, he sustained an excel- 
lent character, He studied divinity under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Eliab Stone, of Reading. Having prea- 
ched with acceptance in several Churches, he re- 
ceived acall to settle in Quincy, (after preaching 
there for nearly a year,*) which call he concluded to 
refuse; and soon after received a unanimous one from 
the first Church and Society in Cohasset. Here he 
has ministered for 37 years, to a people, who have 
listened with attention, and, we hope, with everlast- 





poe Ke sale under the care of that Providence 


ing profit; a people from whom, he says, he had re- 
ceived “many favors and marks of respect; and in 
seasons of affliction that sympathy and attention, 
which made impressions on his heart too deep tor 
time to effice.” Possessing from nature a strong 
constitution, developed in a large and well propor- 
ioned frame, be enjoyed almost uninterrupted health, 
and, of course, the generous physical qualifications 
which sound health allows. 

But itis of his mind, and the character which it 
made, that I would particularly speak. The removal 
of such a mind and such a character from the midst 
of us, is not to be viewed in the cold, remote light of 
a local and transient event, but as a loss to learning, 
to the Church of Christ, to religious liberty, to social 
life, and to domestic love. 

His was not one of those poetic and splendidly il- 
lustrative minds, which illumine every subject they 
touch; nor was it the profoundly metaphysical mind, 
which traces abstract relations without regard to the 
human sympathies and natural sentiments by which 
they are accompanied; but it was rather the calm, 
judicious and highly useful mind, which could ar- 
range, sift and weigh evidence so as to elicit truth 
and then establish it on an immoveable basis. He 
traced thoughts rather by their analogical than their 
poetic relations; and daring to think, was ready to 
follow out principles to their consequences, He was 
a freeman in Cowper’s sense : 


*‘He is a freeman whom the truth makes free; 
And all are slaves beside.’ 


His sermons, full of useful thought and clear ar- 
gumentation, were compositions rather for the press 
than the pulpit. His subjects were not chosen for 
the display of learning and ingenuity, but for the 
edification of souls; and far was it from him to deso- 
late the regions of Scripture by a party conscription 
of its all-embracing offers. He sought principles 
rather than texts; and therefore exegetical difficul- 
ties in the sacred writings were not always spiritual 
ones. If, to the telescopic eye of criticism, there is, 
in the horizon of our view, occasional haziness, this 
with him never rose to obstruct the meridian light 
which the Sun ef Righteousness pours upon the path 
of man’s salvation. His sermons are marked by a 
moral soundness of thought expressed under a simple 
order of arrangement. They will enlighten the un- 
derstanding, rather than rouse the affections. He 
preferred to convince by reasoning rather than capti- 
vate by eloquence ; to instruct by facts rather than 
move by harangue. Plain, perspicuous, affectionate 
and evangelical, he never sought (what are now too 
common,) those sudden breaks, rhetorical starts and 
lightning flashes, which stand, like mile-stones, at 
certain calculated distances in a sermon. It was not 
the character of his mind toinvest abstract ideas with 
form, embodying his conceptions in eastern parables 
or speaking pictures; but rather to clothe his thoughts 
in that clear and well-chosen language, which would 
convey to the mass of an audience the ideas exactly 
as they layin hisown mind. He calculated the good 
sense of his hearers to be his rhetoric ; and thought 
sacred truth, fully expressed, its own best adornment. 
A mind thus practical, sober and cautious would not 
be in haste to yield its deliberate convictions to any 
argument; and he was remarkable for holding tena- 
ciously fast what he believed to be the truth. If] 
may venture to designate his mind in a single sen- 
tence, I should say,that common sense was the golden 
thread which was woven through the whole web of 
his intellect. 

Of his affections I can speck with confidence.— 
They were generous and christian. The frank sim- 
plicity of his manners was but the outward express- 
ion of his inward honesty. As a friend, he was true, 
warm and candid. Impulses in him showed them- 
selves in the forms which philosophy took in his mind. 
He had a well-considered love for mankind. His re- 
ligion was not the joint produce of decorum and habit, 





the religion of the head alone, but it reached the 
heart,and with the heart’s blood circulated into every | 
member of the body of life. Whatsoever things 
were true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good re- | 
port, he not only thought of, but did these things.— 
He had a generous sympathy in his bosom; and ar- 
dently loved little children. In his feelings he was | 
particularly social, and the company of the intelligent | 
was his idea of earthly happiness. Though fired by | 
nature with Peter’s ardor, christianity had spread | 
over it the mildness of John. 
He was a pious man. Noone living ever heard | 
him speak of serious subjects with any thing but deep | 
reverence. Amid prosperity he looked up gratefully | 
to the bountiful Giver; in adversity he bowed his 
head submissively, saying, Father! not my will, but 


thine be done. His philosophy, coselyaaSieveyPtivat ‘at 


who lets not the sparrow fall unwatched. In God 
his wishes began, and in God only they found their 
rest. 

In his general character he was a worthy and ex- 
emplary man. He had a prudent regard to “ things 
temporal;”’ but it was united to a lofty and well- 
placed preference for ‘‘things eternal.”” He did not 
anticipate trouble; he did not hear thunder before a 
cloud was visible. He managed well the concerns 
of the church, and did much to preserve that peace 
and order, for which his town, through a series of 
years, has been remarkable. He was a lover of his 
country, as his well written eulogy on our country’s 
tather most amply shows. As a representative in the 
Legislature of this Commonwealth ; as a Trustee of 
the Derby Academy for several years, and as the 
guardian of many orphans, he uniformly proved him- 
self worthy of all the confidence reposed in him.— 
He was a patron of general education. He took a 
very lively interest in the cultivation of sacred music 
as a science; and could himself most felicitously illus- 
trate its beauties as an art.—He loved Cohasset. The 
town has lost one of its best friends; and if I may 
conjecture what his last words concerning it would 
have been, I think they would have been these: 
“ Pray for the peace ef Jerusalem! Peace be 
within her walls and prosperity within her pala- 
ese,” 

Mauy will remember his friendly visits. He had 
singular felicity in imparting instruction by conver- 
sation. His province wascolloquy. He ever shone 
in the social circle. In going from house to house, 
it may with great truth be said, that when the ear 
heard him then it blessed him; and when the eye 
saw, then in gave witness to him. To prove that his 
former interest in his parish was not a mercenary 
one, you have seen him, unpaid, take quite as deep 
an interest, and I have been told a deeper, in the 
Sabbath School, Library, &c. than when he sustained 
the whole responsibility of preaching.t 

The family and relatives of the deceased must feel, 
more deeply than we can express, the loss of one 
who has been to them a guide, philosopher and 
friend; who has wept with them when they were 
in sorrow, and rejoiced whenever they were happy. 

I have thus spoken, not asI could wish, but as one 
day’s notice has enabled me, of the intellectual, so- 
cial, religious and ministerial character of the deceas- 
ed and | take a melancholy satisfaction in thus bear- 
ing my humble testimony to traits and excellencies 
which I know he possessed. I have not spoken of 
his theological opinions, which were those of enligh- 
tened and liberal christianity; nor of the occasions in 
which he defended them with cogency and learning; 
but have left these to be gathered from his printed 
compositions. ‘They prove that he shunned not to 
declare all the counsel of God. 

No unusual illness warned him of his approaching 
departure. He preached at Marshfield in the morn- 
ing, administered the sacrament and walked to his 
friend’s house. No sooner had he entered the dwel- 
ling than he received the summons, ‘mortal! thy 
days are numbered.’ He immediately fell on his 
knees at the angel-message, and prostrating himself, 
as in welcome acquicscence, he breathed out his 
soul; his spirit returning to God who gave it, 





* During this time he resided ih the family of the 
Hon. Richard Cranch, from whose wonderful argu- 
mentative powers, extensive theological research, 
and deep practical piety, he derived additional con- 
firmation to his Unitarian faith. 

t By an harmonious arrangement, last year, Mr 
Flint agreed to sustain the office of Pastor until the 
parish could settle another minister, who should re- 
lieve him of labors, which were deemed too great for 
his impaired health. 























INTELLIGENCE. 








DOMESTIC, 


The Lowell Rail Road.—The number of passen- 
gers who travel on this rail road will probably aver- 
age 500 daily. The usual speed is something less 
than the rate stated below, but the average length 
of a passage is but a little over an hour. he aver 

age time which was required, before the opening of 
the rail road, for making the — e, was not far 
from five hours. To say nothing of the saving of 
money to thése who travel on this route, isit no pub- 
lic advantage to making a saving of time of four 








hours to 500 persons daily? Is it not easy to imag- 








ine that business is expedited, and the public gond 
promoted, as well as the ease and convenience of in. 
dividuals, by this saving of time. 

The train, we understand, went from Boston to 
Lowell, Tuesday forenoon of last weck in fifty five 
minutes, including the stop at the half way place. 
Allowing for that stop 3 minutes, it travelled at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour, for the whole distance! 
The engine was a new one, made in Lowell. 


Missionaries to India.—The Rev. Mr Winslow, 
together with the following gentlemen, under the 
patronage of the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, viz: Rev. Messrs. M’Ewen and Campbell, 
and Messrs. Rogers, Jamieson and Porter, with their 
Wives, sailed from Philadelphia on Monday last, in 
the ship Charles Wharton, for Calcutta via Madras. 
It is the intention of the society to establish semina- 
ries in Northern India, for the instruction of the 
natives in the higher branches of English education, 
and the three last named gentlemen are to be con- 
nected with these seminaries. They have also sent 
out a printing office and materials for printing tracts 
and portions of the Bible. 


Revenue of the U. S—The question of the Sur- 
plus Revenue alone, connected as it is with all the 
relations of the Government, will furnish abundant 
employment and scope for the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the new Congress. The amount of this 
surplus, which, it is now. said, will, on the first of 
January next, come to more than Twenty Millions 
of Dollars, almost exceeds belief. But, even this is 
not the whole amount of the surplus means of the 
Treasury; for there is, in addition to the surplus 
revenue, the stock belonging to tle Government in 
the Bank of the United States, amounting to Seven 
Millions of Dollars, swelling the disposable means of 
the government to twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
Millions of Dollars. 


The Vicksburg Tragedy.—The Cineinnati Ga- 
zette publishes a letter from D. W. HuLiuM, an 
aged clergyman, the father of one of the five gam- 
blers hung by the citizens of Vicksburg, addressed 
to the Governor of Mississippi. The letter is an ap- 
peal to the Governor for justice. The aged father 
gives a brief statement of the affair at Vicksburg, 
and affirms that there is no part of the United States, 
in which the vice of gambling is so generally prac- 
tised among the officers of law, from the Supreme 
Judge down to the Constable. His appeal for jus- 
tice concludes in the following terms: 


«These are startling truths, and I allude to them 
not to palliate the offence, but to show that the re- 
cent crusade at Vicksburg was not so much the re- 
sult of a deep and abiding sense of justice and vir- 
tue, as it was of wicked hearts, bad passions, person- 
al revenge, and a reckless spirit of insubordination 
to the laws. Asan evidence, one of the principle 
actors was in the constant habit of visiting gaming 
houses, and who had previously by his seductive 
arts, contributed perhaps more than any other man, 
to lead the unfortunate victim of his personal ven- 
geance into these sinks of iniquity. 

“ Enclosed are the names of sixteen persons who 
were engaged in this horrid tragedy, and the names 
of nine witnesses of the fact, which I humbly trust 
you will forward without delay to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or other officer at Vicksburg, charged with the 
prosecution of the defendants. 

“ Respectfully, Luxe W. HuiuvuM.” 


Railroad.—The construction of a rail road from 
this city to the (own of Worcester, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, has been commenced, and 
commenced under circumstances the most pleasing 
and auspicious. The first blow in this grand enter- 
prise, so traught with important consequences to the 
prosperity of this vicinity, was struck by His Excel- 
lency Gov. Edwards, on Wednesday, the 18th inst. 
A variety of ceremonies, appropriate to the occasion, 
were also performed on that day, agreeably to pre- 
vious notice.— Norwich Republican. 


John Wade.—This individual who was convicted 
before the Supreme Judicial Court at Dedham, last 
week, on the charge of burning the Hotel and Sta- 
ble occupied by Mr Bride of that town, some time 
the present year, had the sentence of Death passed 
upon him by Chief Justice Show. The remarks of 


| the Judge in pronouucing the sentence was very hu. 


mane and impressive. 


The hat manufacture in America.—By a calcu- 
lation made a few weeks since, we learn that the 
amount of hats manufactured in the United States in 
oie “oe s3 


yr agnenet wilians of doll . There 
are, it is estimated, upwards of twenty- ve Mivecanad 


persons employed in the business, the expense of 
whose labor is but seven millions of dollars. 








*_*We regret that we are obliged to say to 
our correspondent, “A Superintendent,” that the 
manuscript from which we printed his article 
on Sunday Schools, has disappeared, and conse- 
quently it is out of our power to print the note 
that was subjoined to it. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Rip- 
ley, John 8. Center to Miss Mary A. Lockhart. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Alger, Mr Elijah Holden 
of Malden to Miss Lucy Hall of Chelsea. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, 19th inst., Elipalet Porter, youngest 
son of Rev. Lemuel Capen, 4 years. 

In Groton, 17th inst., Wm. F. Brazer Esq. 53 

In Portland, 15th, of typhus fever, George W. 
Pierce, Esq. Reporter of Decisions in the S. J. Court, 
aged 30. 

In Charlestown, Hon. Samuel Dana, late of Groton, 
aged 60. 

In Wardsworth, Ohio, Oct. 26, Rev. Gilbert Fay, 
aged 32, formerly of Westborough. 











ust published by JOHN ALLEN & Co. Corner 
A be Washington and School Streets, Boston, and 
for sale by the booksellers generally. 


From the Hon, W. B. Calhoun to the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott. 
SPRINGFIELD, June 13, 1835. 

Dear Str—I have been very much gratified by 
an examination of the Mount Vernon Reader, whic 
you have been so kind as tosend me. The leading 
object of it is of the highest importance ; for I have 
long thought that the heart has been most strangely 
overlooked in the business of Education. Aside from 
its moral influence, another valuable purpose is an- 
swered. The lessons are distinguished by plain, 
simple, English language, adapted to the capacity 
of those for whose use the book is intended. 

This requisite, it seems to me, has been greatly 
disregarded in most of the reading books—more par- 
ticularly, I think, in those for the highest classes. 
I know of no reason why such books should be stud- 
ded over with the most brilliant and striking passages 
in the language. Itisarare thing to find in ther 
specimens of such writings as Addison’s; yet all 
must agree that the pure and the simple is the Eng- 
lish which boys ought to be taught. I look forward 
to your third book for an exemplification of the true 
principle, as I deem it, in reading lessons. Your 
book needs no extraneous recommendations ; it must 
readily find its way into all schools where sound 
principles are cherished. God speed you in your 
enlightened enterprize. 4 

With great respect, your obedient and obliged, 
W. B. CaLHoun. 


Among all the publications of the Messrs. Abbott, 
we have examined none that seemed better adapted 
to fulfil the design of the authors, than the Mount 
Vernon Reader, lately published by Messrs. John 
Allen & Co. Itis intended as one of a series of 
reading books for schools ; not to furnish interesting 
narrative, or correct grammar, or beautiful language 
alone, but to diffuse such sentiments as shal] have a 
direct and salutary bearing upon the hearts of the 
young. The chapters are short, and each delineates 
some new feature of the human character; some 
trait worthy of praise and imitation, or some devel- 
opment of the bad passions, whose power and influ- 
ence must be entirely subdued. We seldom are in- 
terested in a mere reading book further than to glance 
at its chapter of contents; but in this instance, we 
confess, we have been beguiled into the perusal of 
many of its well drawn sketches, which must cer- 
tainly win the favor of parents and instructors, as 





ANNUALS FOR 1836. 
RIENDSHIPS Offering and Winter’s Wreath, a 
Christmas and New Year's Present. With 11 
engravings. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book for 1836, 
with poetical Mlustrations by L. E. L. With 36 fine 
engravings—in splendid binding. : 

The Christian Keepsake, or Missionary Annual, 
edited by Rev, Win Ellis—embellished with 17 
splendid engravings. 

Forget Me Not, with ten engravings. 

The Magnolia, 12 engravings. 

Token, or Atlantic Souvenir, 12 engravings. 

The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 9 engravings. 

The Religious Souvenir, 8 engravings. 

The Youth’s Sketch book, 7 engravings. 

The above are all in splendid bindings, 

For sale by James Munroe & Co. Boston Book- 
store, 134 Washington st. n 28 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


EP deve SHATTUCK, & Co. give notice that 
they have purchased twentyfour of the valuable 
copy right books hitherto published by Carter, Hen- 
dee & é 

popular books. Intending to devote their attention 
principally to the publication of valuable books for 
the use of common schools, high schools and acade- 
mies, they would respectfully call the attention of 
the public, and especially teachers and school com- 
mittees, to the following works, now owned and 
published by them, as particularly deserving of gen- 
eral approbation, and as applicable to the wants of 
our publie schools : 


Emerson’s National Spelling Book. 

This Spelling book, prepared by B. D. Emerson, 
late principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston, 
is used exclusively in the .Boston and Philadelphia 
fee schools, and has been highly approved in 

ew England, New York, and other parts of the U. 
States. 

2. Emerson’s Introduction to the National Spell- 
ing Book; for the use of primary schools. 

3. Emerson’s New National Spelling Book. 

This book may properly be called a revised and 
improved version of the old National Spelling Book, 
meaning that now in general use. The improve- 
ments principally consist in its exhibiting the med- 
ern orthography of certain disputed words, the sim- 
plifying of the Key to the vowel sounds, and the ad- 
ditional interspersion of progressive reading lessons 
illustrated by Cuts. In its present popular and im- 
proved form, itis believed to be better adapted to the 
condition of the common schools of our country, than 
any other spelling book in use. 

The publication of the former ‘National Spelling 
Book’ will be continued, so that those instructers 
who prefer that edition may still be supplied. 

4. Emerson’s First-Class Reader. 

5. Emerson’s Second-Class Reader. 

6. Emerson’s Third-Class Reader. 

7. Emerson’s Progressive Primer. 

These works are prepared by the author of the 
National Spelling Books; works extensively known, 
and among the most popular in the United States. 
They have recently been introduced into all the 
Public Schools in Philadelphia, and are rapidly com- 
ing into use in the Southern and Western States. 

8. The North American Arithmetic, Part First— 
containing Elementary Lessons. By Frederick Em- 
erson, late principal of the department of Arithmetic, 
Boylston School, Boston. This should be used in all 
grammar schools. 

9. The North American Arithmetic, Part Second 
—containing a complete system of Mental and Writ- 
ten exercises in corresponding chapters. By the 
same author 

10, The North American Arithmetic, Part Third 
—containing the higher operations on numbers. By 
the same author. 

Emerson’s North American Arithmetic has now 
probably a more extensive use than any other in the 
United States. It has recently been adopted in all 
the Public Schools of Boston, instead of Colburn’s 
First Lessons and Seque!; and is highly recommend- 
ed by the Professors of Mathematics in a large num- 
ber of Colleges, and by numerous teachers of Acad- 
emies and common schools; and has also been repub- 
lished in Canada and New Brunswick. A Key for 
the use of teachers is also published. 

11. Blake’s Second-Class Reader, for Schools. 

12. Blake’s New Universal Geography, for schools 
and academies, on the principles of analysis and com- 
parison, illustrated with thirty two copperplate and 
stereotype maps, besides numerous engravings,tables 
and diagrams, bound together. 

13. Bailey’s First Lessons in Algebra. 

By.a vote of the school committee of Boston, this 
book has been tmtreduced into the public schools of 
the city. Itis also rapidly getting into use else- 
where. 

14. Key to the above work, for the use of teachers. 

15. Bakewell’s Philosophy, edited by Ebenezer 
Bailey, author of the Algebra, and principal of the 
Young Ladies’ High School, Boston- 

16. First Lessons in Astronomy, by Samue! Wor- 
cester, for the use of schools. 

17. Vose’s Astronomy, a new edition just publish- 
ed—a popular work. 

18. The Child’s History of the United States—de- 
signed as a first book of history, for schools and fami- 
lies. By Rev C. A. Goodrich. 

19. Goodrich’s History of the United States, on a 
plan adapted to the capacity of youth, and designed 
to aid the memory, by a systematic arrangement and 
interesting associations; 49th edition, improved from 
new stereotype plates. 

20. Emerson’s Questions to the above work. 

21. Whelpley’s Compend of General History, with 
numerous corrections and improvements. By Rev 
Joseph Emerson. 

22. The Academical Speaker, by B. D. Emerson. 

23. Cleaveland’s First J.essons in Latin. 

24. Giles’ First Book in Latin. 

25. New Latin Reader, with an interlinear trans-_ 
lation. By S. C. Walker. 

26. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary ; for Schools 
and academies. 

27. Child’s Own Book of Common Things. 

28. Girl’s Own Book—By Mrs Child. 

29. Wanostrocht’s French Grammar . improved 
edition. 

La Bagatelle, or Easy Lessons in French, for 


youth. 
31. Bossut’s French Word and Phrase Book. 
32. Hentz’s French Reader. 
33. Young Man’s Guide ; 7th edition. 
34. American Common Place Book of Poetry— 


for High Schools. 

35. American Common Place Book of Prose—for 
High Schools. 

36. The Juvenile Speaker, for schools. 

87. Nichols’s Natural Theology, in familiar con- 
versations, for schools. 

38. Chronological Tables; for schools. 
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TRUSSES. 

FREDERICK FOSTER, informs the public and 
e individuals afflicted with Hernia or Rupture, 
that he continues the manufacture and application of 
Trusses of every description, and that he has taken a 
shop at No. 3, Scollay’s Buildings, (up stairs) near 
Court st. and N. E. Museum,—Opposite the estate 
formerly Gardner Greene’s. Having, for eighteen 
years past, been engaged in the manufacture and 
making use of these instruments, he is now confident 
that he can give every individual relief, who may be 
disposed to call on him. He has separate apartments 
for the accommodation of different individuals calling 
at the same time, and has every facility for fitting 
these important articles. 
(> Trusses repaired at short notice. 

Dr J. C. Warren, Boston, 
Refer to Dr Walker, Charlestown, 
Dr Robbins, Roxbury. 

A CARD.—The Subscriber would inform those 
who supposed that he had relinquished the right of 
carrying on the above business, that nothing further 
has ever been done than merely relinquishing his 
successorship of Mr Beath’s business, and that shop 
which was namied by him “ Boston ced 5 
ry.” . F.F. 
F acing, Nov. 12, 1835. [6m 





AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1836. 
HIS day received by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 
T the American Almanac for 1836. 4 


n 21 134 Washington st. 





COLLEGE CATALOGUE 18356. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Har- 
vard University, for the Academical od 
This day published by James Munroe & Co. - 
ton Bookstore 134 Washington st. Oct. 17? 





TRACT OF THE A. U- A- 
UST published by L. C. BOWLES, 147 Wash- 
ington street, «A Brief Statement and Explana- 
tion of the Unitarian Belief. By Orville Dewey”— 
being No. 96 of the Tractsofthe A,U.A. 017 








well as of pupils.—.Am. Traveller. n 82 


‘o., and have added them to their own list of . 


ees 


— ' 


NEW AMERICAN ANNUAL. 
W. Herbert, embellished with splendid engra- 


vings of American scenery. Just received at the 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st n7 





ESTERN MESSENGER, No. 5, This day 
received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 134 
Washington st. n 21 





NEW BOOKS. 
INGENDORF and other Poems by Mrs Sigour- 
ney. 
Sherwood’s Works vol 12. 
_ Life of Martin Van Buren. ; 
; The Backslider, being No. 5 Scenes and Character. 
' Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph Story, L. L. D. 
A Walk about Zion. ; 
No. 73 Harpers Family Library containing the 
History of the Barbary States. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co. Boston 
Bookstore. n 21 








| TRACTS OF THE A. Us Ac 
B ktm published by L. C. Bowles, 247 Washington 
street, Tract No. 97.—« False Witnesses answer- 
ed,” us Prypeae Freeman Clarke, Louisville Ky. 
n 





rP\HE BOSTON BOOK, being Specimens of Me- 

tropolitan Literature, Occasional and Periodical. 

Just received at the Boston Bookstore, 134 Wash- 
ington st. ni4 





MISS SEDGWICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
ig Linwoods, or Sixty Years Since in America, 


two vols. This day received by JAMES MUNROE 
& Co. 134 Washington st. 08 





EMERSON’S ARITHMETICS. 


VHE NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, 

by Frederick Emerson, late Principal of the 

Department of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Boston, 
is now completed. The work is in three Parts. 

PART FIRST is a small book, designed for the 
use of children from five to eight years of age. 

PART SECOND contains, within itself, a com- 
plete system of Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
sufficiently extensive for common schools. 

PART THIRD, for advaneed scholars, com- 
prises a review of the elementary principles of artth- 
metic, with a full developement of its higher opera- 
tions. 

The three books are the result of five years labor ; 
and their reputation is established by the approval of 
gentlemen, who do not lend their names to give coun- 
tenance to indifferent works. Among those who 
recommend the work are—Professor Joslin, of Union 
College, Schenectady; Professor Peirce, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge; E. Bailey, Principal of the 
Young Ladies’ High School, Boston; S. W. Seton, 
Visitor for the Public School Society, New York; 
W.R Johnson, Principal of the Philadelphia High 
Schoo}; Professor Dean, late of Vermont University ; 
Professor Wall, of Ohio University, and Professor 
Hamilton, of Nashville University. 

The Masters of the Boston Public Schools, De- 
partments of Arithmetic, make the following state- 
ment. 

«We have considered it our duty to render ourselves 
acquainted with the more prominent systems of Arith- 
metic, published for the use of Schools, and to fix on 
some work which appears to unite the greatest ad- 
vantages, and report the same to the School Commit 
tee of Boston, for adoption in the public Schools.— 
After the most careful examination, we have, without 
any hesitancy, come to the conclusion, that Emer- 
son’s North American Arithmetic, [Parts First, 
Second and Third,] is the work best suited to the 
wants of all classes of scholars, and most convenient 
for the purposes of instruction. Accordingly, we 
have petitioned for the adoption of the work in the. 
Public Schools.” (Signed by P. Mackintosh, jr. and 
seven others.) 

Ata meeting of the School Committee of Boston, 
held Nov. 18th, 1834, it was voted, unanimously, 
«That Emerson’s North American Arithmetic, be 
substituted for Colburn’s First Lessons and Sequel.’ 

Emerson’s Arithmetics, and also KEYS to the 
same for the use of Teachers, are published by 
RUSSELL, SHATTUCK & Co., Boston. 
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HE Publishers of « A Reprint of the Early Ver- 

nacular Versions of the New Testament,” are 
anxious to procure a copy either of that of Tyndale, 
of Coverdale, or of John Rogers (commonly callea 
Thos. Mathew’s.) These may easily be distinguished 
from the Genevan or Bishops’ by a date prior to A D 
1560, or by certain internal marks, if the title page 
be lost. Any persons able to furnish a clue to either 
of such supposed Bibles, will confer a favor on the 
Publishers by commnnicating it to the Editor of the 
Register. o 31. 





DEWEY’S DISCOURSES 2D EDITION. 
UST Published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 
No 147 Washington street, Discourses on various 
snbjects by Rev Orville Dewey, 2d edition. 
sept 5 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOW= 
LEDGE. 


jy Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge—or, 
Dictionary of the Bible, Theology, Religious 
Biography, all Religions, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Missions; containing definitions of all religious 
terms; an impartial account of the principal Chris- 
tian Denominations that have existed in the world 
from the birth of Christ to the present day, with their 
doctrines, religious rites and ceremonies, as wel! as 
those of the Jews, Mohammedans, and Heathen na- 
tions; together with the Manners and Customs of 
the East, illustrative of the Holy Scriptures, and a 
description of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, and Minerals, mention- 
ed in the Bible; a statement of the most remarkable 
Transactions and Events in Ecclesiastical History ; 
Biographical notices of the early Martyrs and distin- 

uished religious Writers and Characters of all ages. 

o which is added a Missionary Gazetteer, contain- 
ing Descriptions of the various Missionary Stations 
throughout the globe; by Rev. B. B. Edwards, editor 
of the Quarterly Observer. The whole brought 
down to the present time, and embracing under one 
Alphabet, the most valuable part of Calmet’s and 
Brown’s Dictionaries of the Bible; Buck’s Theolog- 
ical Dictionary; Abbott’s Scripture Natural History; 
Wells’ Geography of the Bible; Jones’s Christian 
Biography; and numerous other similar works. De- 
signed as a complete book of reference on all Reli- 
gious subjects, and companion to the Bible ;. forming 
a cheap and compact Library of Religious knowledge. 
Edited by Rev. J. Newton Brown. Illustrated by 
Wood Cuts, Maps, and Engravings, on Copper and 
Steel. 

PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT 

The present is an age, and ours is a country, de- 
manding great condensation and brevity in writers 
who would secure attention. So active and busy 
are the habits of the mass of our countrymen, that 
they have neither time nor patience to turn and pe- 
ruse the pages of the cumbersome quartos and folios 
of the 17th century; while a tolerable competency 
would scarcely suffice for the purchase of the nu- 
merous works of which the modern press is so fruit- 
ful, on the subjects embraced in this volume. The 
work then, combining and condensing the most val- 
uable results of the researches of the best writers on 
any subsect, while it will be most likely to be re- 
ceived with favor, will at the same time be best cal- 
culated to facilitate the acquisition, and consequently 
the diffusion of knowledge. With these views, the 
“Comprehensive Commentary on the Bible” was 
jected; and its unprecedented sale has encouraged 
the same publishers to offer to the public the present 
volume. The subjects embraced in this work are 
interesting to all, and as it is not designed to be in 
the least sectarian, or denominational, it cannot fail 
to be desirable for all, whether professedly religious 
or not, at least as a book of reference. ‘ 

ConpiTi0ns.—This volume will contain about 
1250 pages, super-royal octavo, be neatly printed, 
and durably bound. It will be afforded to subscrib- 
ers at the low price of five dollars. Any cle man 
or other person becoming responsible for six subserib- 
ers, shall be entitled to a seventh copy gratis. 


iptions received by the publishers, FES- 
SENDEN & CO., Brattleboro’, or T. H. JENKS, 


+ 8 School street, Boston. 
gk a Stis&3toseop 


sept 19. 
NO. 3 CRAYON MISCELLANY. 
AMES MUNROE & CO. have this day received . 








<i MAGNOLIA for 1836. Edited by Henry 


by the author of Hope Leslie, Redwood, &c. in . 


Crayon Miscellany, No 8, containin gends i 
Cotigueste of Spain, by Washington Irving, aiteoe oh * 
Sketch Book, &e.—Boston Boskstore, 184 W ingt © 
st. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
I see the northern fires stream up 
Among the silent stars of night; 
And to and fro they wave and spread, 
And now they fall a shower of light, 
And now they dance an elfin dance, 
And now they rush across the sky, 
And all the while the stars shine through 
With cold and glittering eye. 


It is as though a morning broke 
Beneath the bleak pole of the north,— 
A sun seems struggling through the ice, 
To pour his cold, pale fires forth. 
It}: as though the eternal snows 
Had mocked the shining of the moon, 
Or had reflected back her rays, 
And made it like the coming noon. 
And there is many a symbol there— 
The hidden heart's desires 
Reaching above earth’s happiness, 
_ Are like those restless fires : 
The soul that labors to be free 
And burns for immortality, 
And roams among the world on high; 
And knows its home is in the sky, 
Is like yon upward-shooting stream 
That leaves the earth and climbs to heaven— 
Is like that broad expanse of light 
That dims the stars of even. 


Burn on in beauty, lonely fires! 
The cold drear north looks out on you 
With asking eye;—in you she sees 
The friendly light to guide her through 
The long; long night in which the sun 
Melts not the surface of the snows, 
Nor warms the blood, nor lights the waste 
Where the wild north wind blows. 


And let me from my casement watch 
The kindling of the ‘ northern morn,’ 

And while the streams of light rush up 
As if from angels’ pinions borne— 

So let my thoughts and prayers arise 
To thee, O God of purity— 

So let my actions shine—that all 


May glorify but thee! Cc. P. C. 





The following Original Hymns were sung at the 
Ordination of Rev. H. G. O. Phipps, at Cohasset. 


BY MR F. A. WHITNEY. 
Servant of God! from earth called home, 
A grateful people’s heart 
Thy memory guards! while years shall come 
Can memory depart! 


Broken the golden bow], unbound 
The silver cord of life; 

The Priest in robes, death’s angel found, 
Called from the Christian strife. 


Spirit of sadness, hence! this hour 
Joy for the youthful might 

That stronger made by heavenly pewer 
Would ask for heavenly light. 


With holy trust and faithful heart, 
Great God, thy servant bless, 
Sound faith, a sacred zeal impart, 

Long years of usefulness. 


And, Father, bless thy children here, 
With him thy love has given; 

Till he and they with thee appear, 
Earth’s service o’er, in heaven. 


BY MR C. P. CRANCH: 


O Thou, who once didst from above 
Upon thy priests and prophets, pour 
The spirit of thy power and love— 
Thy blessing, Lord, we now implore : 


Thy blessing, like the dews of heaven, 
To us who now before thee bend, 

And upon him whom thou hast given 
To be our Pastor and our friend. 


As now in union firm we stand, 

May heart to heart be ever bound ; 
And long amidst our brother-band 
May leve and joy and peace be found. 


And from this sacred house of thine, 

May every worthy prayer be heard, 
Whilst hearts are gathering at thy shrine, 
Or meditating on thy word. 


And let thy truth like star-light fall 
Upon thy servant’s untried way— 
Still shining as a path for all— 
And brightening to the perfect day. 


In life be with him—and when death 
Shall fling its shadow o’er his way, 
O lead us with a trusting faith 

To soar with him beyond decay. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
[Farther extracts from Judge Story’s Discourse.] 








It is principally upon his character as a Mag- 
istrate, presiding over the highest tribunal of 
the Nation, that the solid fabric of his fame 
must rest. And there let it rest; for the foun- 
dations are deep, and the superstructure fitted 
for immortality. Time, which is perpetually 
horrying inte a common oblivion the flatterers 
of kings, and the flatterers of the people, the 
telfish demagogues, and the wary courtiers, 
serves but to make true greatness better known, 
by dissolving the mists of prejudice and passion, 
which for a while conceal its true glory. The 
life of the Chief Justice extended over a space 
rare in’ the annals of jurisprudence: and still 
more rare is such a life, with the accompani- 
ment of increasing reputation. There was 
nothing accidental or adventitious in his judi- 
cial character. It grew by its own native 
strength, unaided by the sunshine of power, and 
unchecked by cold neglect, or unsparing indi¢. 
ference. The life of Lord Mansfield was one of 
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stantly betray themselves, and sink to their 
natural Jevel. It is difficult even for the pro- 
fession at large fully to appreciate the extent 
of the labors, the various attainments, the con- 
summate learning, and the exquisite combina- 
tion of moral qualities, which are demanded to 
fill it worthily. It has hitherto been occupied 
only by the highest class of minds, which had 
been trained and disciplined by a long course of 
public and professional service for its functions. 
Jay, Ellsworth, and Marshall, have been the in- 
cumbents for the whole period since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution ; and their extraordina- 
ry endowments have in a great measure con- 
cealed from the public gaze the dangers and the 
difficulties of this dazzling vocation. 

There is nothing in the jurisprudence of the 
States, which affords any parallel or measure of 
the labors of the National Courts. The juris- 
prudence of each State is homogencous in its 
materials. It deals with institutions of a uni- 
form character. It discusses questions of a na- 
ture familiar to the thoughts and employments 
ef the whole profession. The learned advocate, 
who finds himself transferred, by public favor 
or superior ability, from the state bar to the 
state bench, finds the duties neith:+r new, nor 
embarrassing in their elements or details, He 
passes over ground, where the pathways are 
known and measured; and he finds pleasure in 
retracing their windings and their passages. 
He may exclaim with the poet, Juvat iterare 
labores; and he indulges a safe and generous 
confidence in his own judicia) attainments. 

How different is the case in the National 
Courts! With whatever affluence of learning 
a Judge may come there, he finds himself at 
once in a scene full of distressing novelties and 
varieties of thought. Instead of the jurispru- 
dence of a single State, in which he has been 
educated and trained, he is at once plunged in- 
to the jurisprudence of twenty-four States, es- 
sentially differing in habits, laws, institutions, 
and principles of decision. He is compelled to 
become a student of doctrines, to which he has 
hitherto been an entire stranger; and the very 
language, in which those doctrines are some- 
times expressed, is in the truest sense to him an 
unknown tongue. The words seem to belong 
to the dialect of his native language; but other 
meanings are attached to them, either so new, or 
so qualified, that he is embarassed at every step 
of his progress. Nay; he is required in some | 
measure to forget in one cause, what he has 
learned in another, from its inapplicability or 


an argument. 
hearer to the proper conclusion, it prepared him 
to assent to it, as soon as it was annouuced. 
Nay more; it persuaded him, that it must be 
right, however repugnant it might he to his pre- 
conceived notions. 


ous forms and colors, 


juridical learning, would naturally be presumed, 


If it did not at once lead the 


Perhaps no Judge ever 
excelled him in the capacity to hold a legal pro- 
position before the eyes of others in such vari- 
It seemed a_ pleasure to 
him to cast the darkest shades of objection over 
it, that he might show, how they could be dis- 
sipated by a single glance of light. He would 
by the most subtile analysis resolve every argu- 
ment into its ultimate principles, and then with 
a marvellous facility apply them to the decision 
of the cause, 

That he possessed an uncommon share of 


from his large experience and inexhaustible 
diligence. Yet it is due to truth, as well as 
to his memory to declare, that his juridical 
learning was not equal to that of many of the 
great masters in the profession, living or dead, 
at home or abroad. He yielded at once to their 
superiority of knowledge, as well in the modern 
as in the ancient law. He adopted the notion 
of Lord Bacon, that “ studies serve for delight, 
for ornament, and for ability,”—* in the judg- 
ment and disposition of business.” The latter 
was his favorite object. Hence he “read not to 
contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take 
for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but 
to weigh and consider.” And he followed an- 
other suggestion of that great man, that “ Judges 
ought to be more learned, than witty ; more 
reverend, than plausible; and more advised, 
than confident.” The original bias, as well as 
choice, of his mind was to general principles, 
and comprehensive views, rather than to tech- 
nical, or recondite learning. He loved to ex- 
patiate upon the theory of equity; to gather up 
the expansive doctrines of commercial jurispro- 
dence; and to give a rational cast even to the 
most subtile dogmas of the common law. He 
was solicitous to hear arguments; and not to 
decide causes without them. And no Judge 
ever profited more by them. No matter, 
whether the subject was new or old; familiar 
to his thoughts, or remote from them ; buried 





under a mass of obsolete learning, or developed | 
. ; oy | 
for the first time yesterday ; whatever was its | 


nature, he courted argument, nay, he demanded 


| 


it. It was matter of surprise to sec, how easi- 
ly he grasped the leading principles of a case, 
and cleared it of all its accidental incumbran- 





local impropriety ; and new statutes, perpetually | 
accumulating on every side, seem to snatch | 
from his grasp the principles of loca] law, at the | 
moment, when he is beginning to congratulate 
himself upon the possession of them. Inde- | 
pendent of this complicated iutermixture of 
State Jurisprudence, he is compelled to master 

the whole extent ef Admiralty and Prize Law; | 
the public and private Law of Nations ; and the | 
varieties of English and American Equity Juris- 

prudence. ‘To these confessedly Herculean la- 

bors he must now add some reasonable knowl- | 
edge of the Civil Law, and of the Jurisprudence 

of France and Spain, as they break upon him 

from the sunny regions of the farthest South. 

Nor is this all; (though much of what has been 

already stated must be new to his thoughts) he 

must gather up the positive regulations of the 

statutes and treaties of the National Govern- 

ment, and the silent and implied results of its 

sovereignty andaction. He must finally expand 

his studies to that most important branch of Na- 

tional Jurisprudence, the exposition of constitu- 

tional law, demanding, as it does, a comprehen- 

siveness of thought, a calmness of judgment, 

and a diligence of research, (not to speak of 
other qualities,) which cannot be contemplated 

without the most anxious apprehensions of fail- 

ure. When these various duties are considered, 

it is scarcely too much to say, that they present 

the same discouraging aspect of the National 

Jurisprudence, which Sir Henry Spelman has so 
feelingly proclaimed of the municipal jurispru- 

dence of England, in his day ;—Molem, non 

ingentem solum, sed perpetuis humeris sustin- 
endam. 

These, however, are but a part of the qualifi- 
cations required of the man, who holds the 
office of Chief Justice. He must also possess 
other rare accomplishments, which are required 
of one, who, as the Head of the Court, is to 
preside over its public deliberations, and its pri- 
vate confidential conferences. Patience, mod- 
eration, candor, urbanity, quickness of percep- 
tion, dignity of deportment, gentleness of man- 
ners, genius, which commands respect, and 
learning, which justifies confidence ;—These 
seem indispensable qualifications to fill up the 
outlines of the character, While I was yet 
shadowing them out in my own mind, my eyes 
insensibly turned (as it were) to the Judicial 
Hall at Washington, and to the very Chair ap- 
propriated to the office. The venerable form of 
Marshall seemed still seated there !—It was but 
a momentary dream ;—I awoke ; and found, that 
I had but sketched the first lines of his portrait. 

Yes, this great and good man was all, that 
we could ask, or even desire for the station. 
He seemed the very personation of Justice it- 
self as he ministered at its altars—in the pres- 
ence of the nations—within the very walls, 
which had often echoed back the unsurpassed 
eloquence of the dead, of Dexter, and Pinkney, 
and Emmett, and Wirt, and of the living also, 
nameless here, but whose names will swell] on 
the voices of a thousand generations. Enter 
but that hall, and you saw him listening with a 
quiet, easy dignity to the discussions at the bar; 
silent, serious, searching; with a keenness of 
thought, which sophistry could not mislead, or 
error confilse, or ingenuity delude ; with a be- 
nignity of aspect, which invited the modest to 
move on with confidence; with a conscious 
firmness of purpoge, which repressed arrogance, 
and overawed declamation. You jAeard bim 
pronounce the opinion of the Court in a low but 
modulated voice, unfolding in luminous. order 
every topic of argument, trying its strength, and 
measuring its value, until you felt yourself in 
the presence of the very oracle of the law, You 
heard, (if I may adopt the language applied to 
another great magistrate on a like occasion) you 
“heard principles stated, reasoned upon, en- 
larged, and explained, until you were lost in 
admiration at the strength and stretch of the 





the longest and most splendid in the juridica} 
history of England. That of the Chief Justice 
was longer, and may fairly rival it in the variety 
of its labors, in the glory of its achievements, 
and in its rapid advancement of the science of 
jurisprudence, 
_ The Chief Justiceship of the United States 
#98 station full of perplexing duties, and deli- 
cate responsibilities, and requiring qualities so 
various, as well as so high, that no man, con- 
scious of human infirmity, ean fail to approach 
it with extreme diffidence and distrust of his 
own competency. It is the very post, where 
and ignorance, and timidity must in- 




















human understanding.”* Follow him into the 
conference room, a scene of not Jess difficult or 
delicate duties, and you would observe the 
Saine presiding genius, the same kindness, at- 
tentiveness, and deference; and yet, when the 
occasion required, the same power of i!lustra- 
tion, a rr mea ar of research, the same 
severity of logic, and th ae 

cy in facts and principles. —— ee Se 

It may be truly said of him. as ; 

Mansfield, that he excelled in pg Mr 
a case; so much 80, that it was almost of itself 











* Mr Justice Buller, speaking of I o-d Mansfield 
in Lickbarrow ©, Mason, 2 Term Rep. 73. 


, of the learning, upon which it depended. 


ces ; how readily he evolved the true points of 
the controversy, even when it was manifest, 
that he never before had caught even a glimpse 
He 
seized, as it were by intuition, the very spirit of 
juridica] doctrines, though cased up in the ar- 
mor of centuries; and he discussed authorities, 
as if the very minds of the Judges themselves 
stood diseinbodied before him. 





tion of constitutional law. 


political history, his admirable powers of illus- 
tration and generalization, his scrupulous integ- 
rity and exactness in interpretation, or his con- 
summate skill in moulding his own gentus into 
its elements, as if they had constituted the ex- 
clusive study of his life. His proudest epitaph 


Expounder of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


and wave no desire to qualify it. 


urged ; there are no passions to be addressed ; 
there are no interests to be courted, 


controversy hinges. 


copious and convincing accuracy. 
Let it be remembered, that, when Chief Jus- 


constitutional law had ever engaged the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court. As a science, con- 
stitutional law was then confessedly new; and 
that portion of it, in an especial manner, which 
may be subjected to judicial scrutiny, had been 
explored by few minds, even in the most gener- 
al forms of inquiry. Let it be remembered, that 
in the course of his judicial life, numerous ques- 
tions of a practical nature, and involving inter- 
ests of vast magnitude, have been constantly 
before the Court, where there was neither 
guide, nor authority ; but all was to be wrought 
out by general principles. Let it be remem- 
bered, that texts, which scarcely cover the 
breadth of a finger, have been since interpreted, 
explained, limited, and adjusted by judicial 
commentaries, which are now expanded into 
volumes. Let it be remembered, that the high- 
est learning, genius, and eloquence of the bar, 
have been employed to raise doubts, and fortify 
objections ; that State sovereignties have stood 
impeached in their legislation ; and rights of the 
most momentous nature have been suspended 
upon the issue ; that, under such circumstances, 
the infirmities of false reasoning, the glosses of 
popular appeal, the scattered fire of irregular 
and inconclusive assertion, and the want of 
comprehensive powers of analysis, had no 
cbance to escape the instant detection of the 
profession ;—Let these things (I say) be remem- 
bered ; and who does not at once perceive, that 
the task of expounding the Constitution, under 
such circumstances, required almost superhuman 
abilities ? It demanded a mind, in which vast 
reaches of thought should be combined with 
patience of investigation, sobriety of judgment, 
fearlessness of consequences, and mastery of 
the principles of interpretation, to an extent 
rarely belonging to the most gifted of our race. 


How this gigantic task of expounding the 
Constitution was met and executed by Chief 
Justice Marshall, let the Profession, let the 
Pablic, decide. Situated as I am,I may not 
speak for others upon such an occasion. But 
having sat by his side during twenty-four years ; 
having witnessed his various constitutional 
labors ; having heard many of those exquisite 
judgments, the fruits of his own unassisted 
meditations, from which the Court has derived 
so much honor ;—et nos aliquod nomenque de- 
cusque gessimus ;—I confess myself unable to 
find language sufficiently expressive of my ad- 
miration and reverence of his transcendent 
genius. While I have followed his footsteps, 
not as I could have wished, but as I have been 
able, at humble distances, in his splendid judi- 





-Cial career, I have constantly felt the liveliest 


But his peculiar triumph was in the exposi- | 
It was here, that he | 
stood confessedly without a rival, whether we | 
regard his thorough knowledge of our civil and 


may be written in a single line—Here lies the | 


I am aware of the forse =f tse language 4} 
The task, 
which he had to perform, was far different from 
that, which belongs to the, debates in other | 
places, where topics may be chosen, and press- | 
ed, or avoided, as the occasion may require. In | 
the forum there is no choice of topics to be | 


Critical | 
inquiries, nice discriminations, severe induc- | 
tions, and progressive demonstrations are de- | 
manded upon the very points, on which the) 
Every objection must be | 
met, and sifted, and answered, not by single | 
flashes of thought, but by the closest logic, | 
reasoning out every successive position with a | 


tice Marshall first took his seat on the Bench, | 
scarcely more than two or three questions of | 


gratitude to that beneficent Providence, which 
created him for the age, that his talents might 
illustrate the law, his virtues adorn the bench, 
and his judgments establish the perpetuity of 
the Constitution of the country, Such is my 
humble tribute to his memory. His saltem ac- 
cumulem donis, et fungar inani munere, The 
praise is sincere, though It may be perishable. 
Not so his fame. It will flow on to the most 
distant ages. Even if the Constitution of his 
country should perish, bis glorious judgments 
will still remain to instruct mankind, until Jib- 
erty shall cease to be a blessing, and the 
science of jurisprudence shall vanish from the 
catalogue of human pursuits, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








{From Brooks’ Letters.] 
MELBOURNE, WELLINGTON AND BROUG- 
HAM. 

Lord Melbourne then arose. I felt much 
curiosity to hear the Prime Minister. He speaks 
rapidly,—is often involved in his sentences,— 
mouths some, thrashes the bench a little with 
regular thumps,—and is a passable speaker, but 
nothing remarkable. There is a vein of manly 
sense though, in what he utters, that commands 
attention. His air and tone are quite decisive. 
He commanded great attention ; and one phrase, 
that “no body of men could now trifle with the 
people,” brought forth tie “hear’—* hear,” 
very boisterously. One man in the gallery near 
me, was so very frantic with approbation, that 
the doorkeeper was obliged to take him out. 
The Duke of Wellington got up after this. I 
should have known him by his nose, as well as 
Brougham, for both have very remarkable noses. 
Say what they please about the old Duke’s 
want of brains as a Senator, he is no fool. 
Speaking is not his trade, I see. He drags his 
ideas out by main force ;—-and as he has lost 
his teeth, and therefore speaks indistinctly, ap- 
pearances are against his eloquence ;—but, ne- 
vertheless, I can see that he is the sovl of the 
opposition. They rally around him. They 
rely upon him. They “hear,” “hear” him, 
even when he does not say much to be heard. 
Such a leadership is not surrendered to a man 
of no senatorial talent. The Duke talks too, 
very much in the style in which he would rally 
a Brigade, He does not argue, so much as he 
commands, He jerks out his words when they 
come hard. He is energetic in his manner, 
but there is no mouthing about him, no regular 
blows upon the benches. He talks as if he had 
a job to do, and the quicker it was done, the 
better. When the words stick in his throat, he 
sputters them out. When he does not pro- 
nounce them plainly, he sounds them again. 
The English language and he are no friends. 
Verbs with him often have no nominative cases, 
and the cases sometimes strol] through whole 
paragraphs, after the verbs, Such is a little 
touch of the oratory of the man who made Bo- 
naparte miss one figure. 

Next we had the odd genius, Lord Brougham. 
The more I see of him the more I am puzzled 
to classify him. T met him the other day in 
some strange antics. This might be made a 
figure again and again. He rambles about in 
the Ifouse of Lords like a wild colt. As an 
Austrian General once said of Bonaparte, he 
despises al] rule, all system, you cannot calcu- 
late upon what he is at. Now he would flatter 


tha Duke of Wellington, and anon he would 
cuff him without much ceremony. si. gv. 


off like a rocket, at times, never so brilliant. 
Then he will flounder and flounder. 
cries “hear” at him, just as likely as not, he’ll 
stop and thank him. If one says “no,” he'll 
debate the question by the way, and jump right 
out of the middle of a sentence. I found him 
once all wound up in one of his gnarled sen- 
tences, and he himself was hunting for a cor- 
ner to get out, but all the time was plunging 
deeper in,—and deeper and deeper did he get 
in, working up language in all manner of pa- 
rentheses, when despairing at last of ever get- 
ting out of this maze, he burst out by cutting 
the gordian knot. Nobody can report him, or 
follow him at such times, but on the jump. 
Association leads him off on every side,—and 
then at last he will come back again. But he 
is always interesting, always instructive too, 
because he seems to know every thing. He 
mingles in every body’s talk ‘hearing’ this one 
and ‘ noeing’ that one, now crying “ob,” and 
anon crying “yes.” I[fthis Lord says a good 
thing, he tells him of it. If that a bad one he 
lets him know it. He will say a bitter thing 
with a most good-natured voice,—and as for 
“order,” or for doing as other people do, that is 
the last thing he thinks of. No man commands 
more attention,—but few have more influence,— 
and yet no man trifles more with his own pow- 
er, or hazards it more. He is a lusus naturae. 
I can’t classify him—but if I were the House 
of Lords I would give him any thing to get out 
of it, for he is spoiling their trade, first making 
them seem mean by way of contrast with him, 
and next, upsetting all their dignity. Lord 
Brougham belongs to the House of Commons. 
It is a pity he ever left there. 


GILBERT STUART. 
Extract of a letter from Washington Allston, 


Esq. to Wm. Dunlap, Author of the ‘ History of 


American Art.’ 


“ On taking up the first volume of your work, 
I was led to turn first to the life of Stuart. I 


had been previously told by a friend that some 
exaggerated praise had there been aseribed to 


me—though what it was he could not recollect: 
but I was hardly prepared for what_I found in 
the last paragraph of page two hundred and 
fourteen, and in the first of the next page, vol- 
ume one, where I am represented as having 
spoken of a portrait by Stuart, as superior to 
the combined efforts of Titian, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, and Reynolds. Surely such 
extravagant praise as this, must .make me ap- 
pear, if not a flatterer of the living at the ex- 
pense of the dead, a8 one at least who talks at 
random. But neither the opinion nor the words 
here reported, were mine. .I could not in con- 
science have so expressed myself of any work 


of art of the two last centuries— if, indeed, of 


any picture whatever. I hardly need add that 
I read such a report, of my conversation with 
surprise. I must here say, however that I read 
it also without any unpleasant feeling towards 
the reporter, for whom I have a sincere regard, 
Nor do I notice it now in an unfriendly spirit, 
being quite satisfied that it could have origina- 
ted only in an inaccurate memory. I consider 
it merely as a misrecollection, to which I could not 
attach any ill motive ; and as such I would tow 
rectify it. I have often had occasion to remark 
that nothing is rarer than correct reports of con- 





versation—especially after any lapse of time. 


If a man! 








Not one man in a thousand, with the best in- 
tentions, ever reports a conversation, even a 
single sentence, as he heard it. 
«[ have a distinct recollection of what I said 
of the picture in question—a portrait of Mr 
Gibbs. It was this: ‘that I thought it equal to 
any head of Vandyke I had seen, and superior 
to any portrait by Rubens,’ This is all that | 
could have said, for it is al] that I think of it: 
and surely this is high praise. Of the other 
picture alluded to, but not named—I suppose 
the portrait of Mr Phillips—I could not have 
said more ; for, though an admirable portrait, it 
is by no means equal to that of Mr Gibbs, 
which, so far as I have seen, is the best that 
Stuart ever painted.” 

“It may not be amiss here to state the 
grounds of the above opinion; it will show, at 
least, that I had, as I supposed, some reasons 
for what I said, and for the particular mention 
of Rubens and Vandyke, | compared Stuart in 
this instance with Vundyke, because they seem- 
ed to me to have looked at Nature with the 
same eyes; and though he had less in common 
with Rubens, I compared him also with the lat- 
ter because of their resemblance in this instance 
in color. Iam reminded of both these great 
painters when I see Mr Gibbs’s head; to my 
eye, it has all Vandyke’s taste, purity, and 
truth ; and with equal brilliancy, more of the 
last quality than any portrait I ever saw by Ru- 
bens. Lest I still be misunderstood, I would 
here observe, that I speak of Rubens’s portraits 
—whose want of truth, in spite of their splen- 
dor, I have more than once had occasion to no- 
tice when I had seen them in the neighborhood 
of Titian. But with Rubens altogether as an 
artist, I have never compared Stuart, high as I 
rate him. 

“] am not disposed to abate a tittle of what 
I said of Stuart, while living, now that he is 
gone. I still speak of him as I did then—as 
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sCHroOOoL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of the Primary and High Schools. 


oe athe of American roy 
© instructors a series of readin i 
for the use of schools. These poy nm pal 
merely to teach reading for. reading’s sake, but t 
y ° fi , 0 
suggest an intelligent method of instruction in pre- 
ference toone merely méchanical. They attempt to 
communicate something of the knowledge of nature 
to instill the principles of a right conduct from the 
earliest age, to furnish elements of true histor and 
to form a just literary taste. ‘The books are 7 

1. Primary Lessons, or First Book ; designed to 
teach the first elements of reading and orthograph 
in a natural and rational method. valerie 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 

- American Popular Lessons, 

. Sequel to Popular Lessons, 

. Primary Dictionary. 

- Tales from American History. 
‘ Poetry for Schools. 

- Grecian History. 

. English History. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
ntended for the younger classes of learners. Its 
essons are exceedingly plain, and systematically 
designed to please and inform ehildren. It is illus- 
trated hy numerous cuts, This book is approved by 
the Public School Society of New York, and is used 
in their Schools, 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive with 
the Introduction, and carries forward the learner to a 
further knowledge of the elements of morality, the 
manners of men, and the habits of animals. Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons has been extensively used for 
many years, in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. It is intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as uselul 
as any in the collection. 

Sequal to Popular Lessons, is a first book of | isto- 
ry. It regards history as a great lesson of mo:..‘ity, 
and constantly suggests the distinction between :i: lt 
and wrong. 

Tales from American History, form No-.9,10. 11, 
of Hurpers Boy’s and Girl’s Library: the several 
volumes form an entire series, and may be used s<- 
parately and singly, or in succession. No. 9 e: « 
braces the important history of Maritime Discovery, 
and the Life of Columbus. This work is strongly 
recommended by the best judges of elementaiy 
books. 


ular Lessons offers 
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an artist of great genivs—and I shall ever res- 
pect his memory, as of one who has left in his 
fame an inheritance of honer to his country. 
But I should not be ministering to his true fame, 
were I to give currency to any exaggerated 
estimate of his powers; there are hundreds of 
quite as good judges on matters of art as my- 
self, who must, and would detect it; and every 
one knows what the ebb is to a forced flow of 
praise, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 

AMES MUNROE §& CO. are publishers of The 
J American Primary Spelling Book,—by S. T. 
Worcester—third edition. 

Sequel to the Primary Spelling Book, by 8. T. 
Worcester 2d edition, published at half the piice of 
the first edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

This book differs from the common Spelling-book, 
in which there is a jumble of words of all kinds 
collected together without any sort of classification, 
except what regards the number of syllables in their 
successive columns. The words are here classed 
according to grammatical principles, with syllabic 
divisions, and a notation of vowels and accents, suffi- 
cient for a correct pronun iation. Foreign words 
which we have adopted, and technical words, are not 
intermixed with those in common use, but follow 
them, in the latter part of the book. All the words 
are accompanied by simple definitions. Mr Worces- 
ter’s plan, thus difiering from those books intended 
for a similar purpose, which we have. met with, 
makes the ‘Sequel’ a useful addition to the list of 
school-books.—.American Monthly Review, Cam- 
bridge. 

| consider the ‘ Sequel to the Spelling-book’ ex- 
tremely well calculated to occupy in our schools the 
place assigned it, and that it will be considered a 
‘ valuable addition to the list of school- books cannot be 


doubted. The classification of judicious selection of 
CECHMNICal 4G SCiwMe «on cre > h words 


and phrases from foreign languages almost naturalizea 
cannot but facilitate the improvement of the young 
| mind, and afford also valuable aid to teachers. 

B. Assort, L. L. D., 
Prin. of Phillips Academy, Ex., N. H. 
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WORDSWORTH’'S NEW POEMS, 
ARROW Revisited, and other Poems, by Wm 
Wordsworth, 
*« Poets—dwell on earth 
To clothe whate’er the soul admires and loves 
With language and with numbers’’—Akensid e. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, Boston Bookstore, 184 Wash- 
ington st. o1l7 








NEW BOOKS! 
yy Assr CAPEN & LYON, No. 133 Washing- 
iV ton street, have just published, Sacred Memoirs, 
or Family Instruction, being a History of Scripture 
characters from Adam to Joseph—Price 63 cts. 





John Pierpont—Price 42 cts. 

Simpson on Popular Education. 

Dr Caldwell on Physica! Education. 

Spurzheiin’s works complete, on Phrenology,Phys- 
iognomy, Anatomy, Insanity, Education, &c. 

Combe’s System o: Phrenology, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
plates. 

Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Dr Andrew Combe on Mental Derangement, 1 vol. 
Svo. 

Dr Brigham’s remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health. 

may 9 





GLEAMS OF TRUTH=--NEW ED. 


HIS day published by James Munroe & Co. 
Gleams of ‘Truth by Joseph Tuckerman— second 
edition with additions, being No. 4 Scenes & Charac- 
ters edited by Rev. H. Ware Jr. Boston Bookstore 


134 Washington st. Oct. 17 
1 ew: received and forsale by JAMES MUNROE 
& Co. 134 Washington st., A Memoir of the Rev 
Nathan Parker, D. D. Minister of the South Church 
in Portsmouth, N. H.—By Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 
Also, a few copies of Parker’s Sermons. 
sept 26 





DR PARKER’S MEMOIR. 





SCHOOL TESTA MENTS. 
HIS day received, a large lot of School Testa- 
ments, on good paper and type (from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society’s Plates) and strongly bound in 
cloth. This is the best school edition of the Testa- 


advance on the cost of manufacture. Also a good 
collection of quarto, octavo, and duodecimo Bibles, 
that are very strongly bound, and superior editions, 
For sale at unusually low prices. 
RUSSELL,SHATTUCK & CO. 


o 31. 121 Washington St. 





MRS HALE’S NEW WORK. 
RAITS of American Life, by Mrs Sarah J. Hale, 
author of Northwood, Flora’s Interpreter, &c. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 
154 Washington street. n7 





MRS HEMANS POEMS—new Ed. compicie. 


Og reese MUNROE & Co. have just received the 
Poetical Works of Mrs Felicia Hemans, complete 


B. 


in one volume—with a Critical Preface, by B. 
Thatcher. 








GELL’S POMPEI. 
JOMPEIANA: the. Topography, Edifices and 
Ornaments of Ponipeii the result of excavations 
since 1819 of Sir William Gell N. A, F.R. 8. and 
F. S. A. in two vols. Just received by James Mun- 
roe & Co. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. n 7 








EVERETTS AMHERST ADDRESS. 


AX address delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Amherst College, August 25th 1835 by Ed- 





ward Everett, published by request. For sale by 
James Munroe 134 Washington ct. ls 6s 





Dr Epps’ Phrenological Essays, with Notes by Rev. | 


ment in the market, and will be sold at a very small © 


Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
| comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
| of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to 
| the American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
| notices of the arts, laws and institutions of the G:eeks, 


| together with the Geography of Greece ; it is illus. 
, trated by Maps and Engravings. 


English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspic- 
uous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
publie virtue. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its-labor or expense 
they greatly extend the common plan of education, 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. The writer has 
in view other works of the same character, which 
will carry on the object of the books above men- 
tioned. 


James Munroe and Co. 134 Washington Street, 
are agents for the sale of these books. s 26 
7 published by L. C. BOWLES, 147 Wash- 

ington street, “A Brief Statement and Explana- 
tion of the Unitarian Belief. By Orville Dewey”— 
being No. 96 of the Tracts of the A U. A. o1l7 


FOLLEN’S GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


HIS day published, Luther’s German Version of 
the Gospel of St John, with an Interlinear Eng- 
lish Translation, for the use of Students By Charles 
Follen, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. 
Boston Bookstore, JAMES MUNROE & Co., 134 
| Washington street. jy ll 





TRACT OF THE A. U. A. 











| BRAZER’S ESSAY ON DIVINE INFLU- 
ENCE. 
HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. Essay on the Doctrine of Divine Infiuence 
upon the human Soul.—first published in the Chris- 
_ tian Examiner, by John Brazer. 

Boston Bookstore 134 Washington St. 


if 
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i FP\HE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR for 1836. Just 
received by James Munroe & Co. Boston Book- 
| Store 134 Washington st. n7 





| STORY‘S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
AMES MUNROE & Co. have this day published 
the Miscellaneous Writings, Literary, Critical, 
| Judicial and Political of Joseph Story, LL.D. 
| now first Collected in one vol. 8vo. Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington st. n7 





LIBERAL PREACHER FOR SEPT. 
UST published, at 147 Washington street. The 
Liberal Preacher for Sept. 1835, containing a 
| Sermon by Rev. Joseph Field, of Weston, Mass.— 
| «* Contentment.” n7 


} 





ISHER’S Drawing Room Scrap Book for 1836 
| with Poetical Lllustration by L. E.L. This day 
| received at James Munroe & Co. Boston Bookstore 
134 Washington st. n7 





EVERETTS BLOODY BROOK ADDRESS. 
I MUNROE & Co. have just received an 
Address delivered at Bloody Brook in South Deer- 
field Sept. 30th 1835 in commemoration of the fall of 
the Flower of Essex at that spot, in King Philip’s 
War, Sept. 18, 1675 (0 S.) Published by request. 

Boston Bookstore 134 Wasington st. n7 


NEW ANUALS FOR 1836. 
HE Token and Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas 
and new year’s present, edited by S. G. Good- 
rich, twelve embellishments. 

The Gift: a Christmas and new year’s present fer 
1836, edited by Miss Leslie. illustrated with nine er 
| gravings beautifully embossed. 

The Pearl; or, Affection’s Gift, a Christmas an: 
|new years present embellished with seven fine 
| Mezzotinto engravings. 

The Youth’s Sketch Book for 1836, illustrated with 
eight beautiful engravings. 

Published and for sale by James Munroe & Co. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. Oct; 17 





STORY'S ADDRESS. 
AMES MUNROE & Co. have just published a 
Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Services 
of the Hon. John Marshall, LL.D., Chief Justice of 
the United States of America—pronounced on the 
fifteenth day of October, at the request of the Suffolk 
Bar, by Joseph Story, LL.D. 


Boston Bookstoore, 134 Washington street. n7 








VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 
JST received and for sale at the Christian Res 
ister office 147 Washington street—the following 
valuable books. 
Camden’s Brittania 2 vols folio, published in Len 
don in 1733, in English. 
Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 vols folio, London 
1721. 
Hill’s British Herbal; folio with 75 copperplate en- 
gravings: havihg, on an average about 20 different 
plants op each plate, London 1756. d 
Walker’s sufferings of the clergy during the g'@" 
rebellion, folio London 1714. 
Latin Vulgate Bible, printed in 1529. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 141 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Epirtor. 


' — ee Dollars, payable in six months 

Be Scmues ae! Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advan: ¢ 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at te 
digeretion of the publisher, until all arrearages ae 
‘” Il as letters of busires* 
All communications, as well as rs 0 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
to DAvrp Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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